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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


‘* The book is short - only just over two hundred pages—but it | 
contains the gist of the whole argument by which you may con- 
vince one who is ready to hear if you will but meet him halfway. 

. * One could almost say that it would be possible to quote 
the whole book, so tersely and consecutively is the matter put. | 

The chapter on the campaign is extremely clear, well 
written, and decisive, and it is illustrated by a couple of maps 
which present in the most graphic manner possible the change 
that has come over the military situation in the last seven months. 
The ablest and most concise argument that we have yet 
seen ; an argument of the greater value that it is presented in the 
form to which the original supporters of the Ministerial policy 
can now take no exception.” —Daily News, June 5, 1901. 


** The author of this small book has at once taken a high place 
among English political pamphleteers. It combines not a little 
eloquence and a great deal of sustained force of statement with 
a temper markedly at variance with that which is commonly | 
known as pro-Boer. Writing as he does, Mr. Methuen | 
has a right to be read, as he has been, widely, and to be read 
attentively.” — Guardian. 


‘‘We wholly disagree . . . but we are deeply impressed 
by its serious and patriotic purpose, and by its studied modera- 
tion of tone. Mr. Methuen adopts throughout the extreme view 
of the opponents of the war, but his manner is very far from the 
ordinary Opposition railings.”’—Spectator. 

‘*Mr. Methuen’s ‘ Peace or War in Sonth Africa’ is one of the 
ablest political pamphlets which have been published within 
living memory. We reviewed it last week, but it is so important 
that we make no apology for returning to it. It is most ably 
and temperately written. Every assertion made in it is sup- 
ported by evidence. The author has studied carefully and 


| study of the American War of Independence. 





thoroughly all the authentic material for a history of the war in 
South Africa. He has accepted no random tales either against 
the soldiers of the King or against the soldiers of the two Dutch 
Republics. His political philosophy is drawn from Mr. Burke, 
his appreciation of the facts as they existed when the war broke 
out is derived from Mr. Chamberlain. In his introduction Mr. 
Methuen draws a full, minute, and accurate parallel between 
1775 and 1899. It is startling and appalling in its completeness. 
Mr. Methuen argues with calm and persuasive eloquence for 
stopping the war by the offer of reasonable terms which should 
include the Boer Republics with local self-government in a South 
African federation.”—From a leading article in the Daily News, 
June 10, 1901. 


“Well written, and not in the least hysterical.” —Ziterature. 


‘*It is difficult to praise this little book too highly. Not the 
least of its merits is its smallness. Within the space of what is | 
hardly more than a pamphlet Mr, Methuen has given a review of 


the South African question, starting from the British occupation 
of the Cape down to the events of the last few weeks, which for 
moderation of tone, accuracy of statement, and political insight, 
could not be bettered.”—Zhe Speaker, June 22, 1901. 


‘*We would ask patient attention for a little book called ‘ Peace 
or War in South Africa.’ It is temperately and carefully written, 
and its proposals for the future—in brief, a scheme of federation 
under British supremacy—are in the main what all of us profess 
to desire. . The part of Mr. Methuen’s book which we 
should specially like to see read and digested is his introductory 
The tone and 
temper of the Government and the public in this country and of 
the Colonial Governors in America, the constant state of ‘illusion 
and delusion’ in regard to the military situation, and the in- 
tolerance which was exhibited towards all warning and remon- 
strance afford parallels to some recent phases of opinion which, 
as Mr. Methuen sets them out, must make the serious reader 
pause and think.” — Westminster Gazette, June 8, 1901. 

‘* A book which may effect much if it can be as widely circu- 
lated as its merits deserve, .. . It is eminently a book that ought 
to persuade. The note of personal controversy “@Mwppily, 
absent. Mr. Methuen, from his standpoint, can appeal to 
reade1s who would simply steel their minds against the reason- 
ings of a Radical. He has, moreover, escaped partisanship. . . 
Mr. Methuen’s facts are presented in an admirable form,”—From 
a leading article in the Morning Leader, June 5, 1901. 


** An extremely able book, in which Mr. Methuen gives a con- 
cise account of the events which led up to the present war, deals 
with the existing military situation, and the political and 
economic future of South Africa, and offers some suggestions 
for the estublishment of an honourable peace."—7ru¢h, June 13, 
Igol. 

‘‘We earnestly commend it to every fair-minded man and 
woman in the country who desires to obtain a calm and dispas- 
sionate view of the South African problem. . In calmness 
of mind the writer goes over the story of South Africa with a 
thoroughness and judicious marshalling and condensation of 
facts as well as with a lucidity altogether admirable. We have 
lighted upon no book to compare with this little work as an 
educating influence, and trust it will find its way into every 
corner of the land. Its style is smooth and dignified, the cumu- 
lative effect of its reasoning most weighty. - Let any 
unprejudiced man or woman turn again and again to the chapter 
entitled ‘ Unrest, or Government without Consent, and try to 
grasp the meaning of the figures there set forth, showing what 
it will mean to us to administer the annexed territories against 
the will of the people. Mr. Methuen draws up a budget the 
meaning of which is well worth mastering.” —Jnvestor’s Review, 
June 8, 1901. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war this week is 
remarkable for two features. First, that the enemy 
have taken the offensive upon four important occasions ; 
secondly, that the scraps leaking past the Censor have 
very evidently concealed the truth. On Friday, the 
zoth, Colonel Damant’s column was surprised near 
Frankfort, and suffered heavily. On Wednesday, the 
18th, Dartnell was attacked by De Wet near the Eland’s 
River. At Holland, in the Eastern Transvaal, two 
companies of mounted infantry were killed, wounded, 
or captured by the enemy. There was also a less 
important attack upon Colonel Park’s column. On 
Christmas Eve De Wet rushed Colonel Firman’s camp 
on Tweefontein. Firman’s column, consisting of four 
companies of Imperial Yeomanry, with two guns, was 
guarding the head of the blockhouse line from Harrismith 
to Bethlehem. Of none of these actions or skirmishes 
have we an intelligible account. We know that Colonel 
Damant was wounded, and that the troop he led 
against the Boer position behaved with the utmost 
gallantry; beyond that we know virtually nothing. 
And we are intended to know nothing. 


Tue action of the censorship is especially worth 
noting ina weekly review, because it is intended to 
produce its effect through the daily journals. A state- 
ment is made on Monday in a form which looks very 
different in the light of, say, Friday’s news; between 
the two enough space is supposed to have elapsed for 
the reader to have forgotten the original statement— 
and usually he has. We do not make this accusation 
at random. Consider the scanty news of this week 
alone. The censored telegram that ‘* Kritzinger’s 
commandoes attempted to cross the line of block- 
houses” becomes, in the official report of the 24th, 
‘*Remains of the commando which broke through block- 
houses.” Dartnell, in the censored Reuter telegram, 
‘*Engaged De Wet.” Two days later, in the official 
telegram, he is surprised and ‘‘ attacked by De Wet.” 
The censored telegram that ‘‘ Damant was wounded in 
an engagement near Frankfort”’ grows in a day or 
two into the very unpleasant incident with which 
everyone who follows the war has been occupied for 
the last four days—and of which we still know so little. 
This kind of thing has gone on steadily for eight 
months. If it continues we shall be utterly unprepared 
to meet the strain that may be laid on us between 
March and May, for no one will have appreciated the 
gravity of the situation. 


_ Apart from the direct news of the week in connec- 
tion with the war, a very interesting object lesson has 
been afforded in,the last few days of the optimism which 
has ruined our chances of a definite victory, and may 
seriously imperil our future success. It will be re- 
membered that Lord Kitchener estimated the numbers 
of the enemy in the beginning of June at ‘‘ about 13,000.” 
When the killed, wounded, captured, and surrendered 
had accounted for nearly 9,000 of these, that is, when 


there were at the most only 4,000 odd remaining, 
“officially ” in the field, Mr. Brodrick in a public 
speech announced the number of enemy still opposed 
to us to be “‘about 10,000.” Asifthis were not enough 
a further evidence of the ineptitude of the Government 
and its supporters is given in last Wednesday’s Zimes. 
Now that Lord Kitchener’s ‘‘ 13,000” are reduced to 
a few hundreds, and that Mr. Brodrick’s ‘‘ 10,000” are 
nearly halved, the Zmes, in an article which must (if it 
is not fraudulent) be drawn from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, tells us that the number of rifles opposed to us 
is ** stil 11,000.” 


In India the operations on the North-West frontier 
against the Mushids proceed without any further note- 
worthy incident. The two columns invading the 
territory of these highlanders have joined hands, but 
beyond that fact there is no news indicating an approach 
to the close of hostilities or to the submission of the 
tribesmen. A message from Pasni on the Mekran 
coast, despatched on the 2oth and received at 
Calcutta on the 24th, reports a rather severe if 
petty engagement with a Persian raider of the 
name of Muhamed Ali. The fort held by this chief 
with his handful of men was stormed by the 27th Baluch 
Infantry and the Bombay Sappers, under Major Tighe, 
Lieutenant Grant, and Lieutenant Cory. It is remark- 
able that, although our forces were able to prepare the 
assault with a battery of mountain artillery, the enemy, 
who of course had no guns, were able to offer a con- 
siderable resistance. Two of our officers were severely 
wounded, and there were nine casualties among the 
native troops led by them. 


At Koweit, in the Persian Gulf, an incident has 
occurred which might, were our diplomacy less hampered 
than it is at this moment, prove to be of some con- 
siderable consequence. As it is, a mere recital of the 
facts is sufficient to show that we can obtain no advan- 
tage in the difficulties that surround our action in that 
quarter, and that at the best we shall leave the place as 
we found it. Koweit is to be the terminus of the Bagdad 
railway, aGerman enterprise. The Sultan (who has been 
consistently supported by Germany since 1896) asked, 
apparently spontaneously, for an affirmation of the very 
vague suzerainty which he exercises over the Sheik of 
Koweit. He demanded his presence and obeisance 
in Constantinople. The Sheik, Marabout, by way of 
answer, hauled down the Turkish flag and substituted 
a private emblem in its place. It was asserted that 
this action was due to the orders or advice of our own 
authorities, the cruiser Pomone and the gunboat 
Redbreast being then in the port. The new Prussian 
cruiser Varinig thereupon arrived upon the scene; the 
Porte sent a protest to our Government regarding its 
action, but as yet no reply has been made to that 
Note. 


THE dispute between Chili and Argentina, which 
appeared at one moment to threaten open hostilities, 
now seems to be on the way to a settlement. On the 
2oth, according to a reliable American source of in- 
formation, the Argentine Government had presented 
something like an ultimatum. On the 21st the same 
Government issued a public declaration of its inability 
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to arrive at any understanding with Chili, and 
suspended the negotiations, deciding, at the same 
time, to appeal to the arbitration of Great Britain, 
according to the Convention of 1898. This declara- 
tion did not allay the uneasiness felt with regard 
to the situation, but the reply of the Chilian 
Government, that its original proposal had included 
such an arbitration, has made it generally sup- 
posed (at the time of writing) that a solution has 
been arrived at. The Foreign Office is unable to issue 
any statement with regard to the proposed arbitration, 
nor has the Government of this country been as yet 
officially approached. 


THE negotiations for the sale of the Danish Islands 
in the West Indies to the United States have as yet 
reached no conclusion. The treaty, if it is drawn up 
in any final form, will be submitted to Congress, and 
only after its acceptation by that body will it be pre- 
sented to the Danish Parliament. It appears certain 
that the Lower Chamber of the Rigsdag will give 
its consent to the treaty, but there appears 
to be considerable opposition in the Upper Chamber, 
based especially upon the presumable increase of value 
which will accrue to these islands after the cutting of 
an Isthmian Canal. The German Government is 
imagined to be watching the negotiations with the object 
of acquiring, if possible, the port of St. John’s Island. 
The Danish cruiser Valkyrian visited the Island of St. 
Thomas last Wednesday week, and her crew were the 
object of a demonstration against the proposed sale. 


On Sunday last the King of Sweden received from 
Dr. Hedin a telegram of remarkable interest to the 
effect that this explorer had succeeded in crossing 
Thibet from north to south, and even in visiting Lhassa. 
Dr. Hedin’s notes were saved, but his caravan, with all 
the discoveries and specimens of his expedition, was 
lost. He performed this remarkable feat in the disguise 
of a monk, was recognised in the neighbourhood of 
the capital and brought before the Lama, who 
appears to have imprisoned him, but who otherwise 
treated him well. Dr. Hedin finally penetrated south- 
west into British territory, and is now at Leh, in 
Kashmir, whence his telegram was despatched. It is 
probable that the expedition will afford the most 
important additions to geographical discovery during 
the last ten or fifteen years. 


On the last day of 1900 Stonehenge suffered from 
the greatest disaster which had befallen it for more 
than a century, a storm sweeping over Salisbury Plain, 
and wrecking one of the monoliths which sup- 
ported another huge block in the outer circle. 
Since then the owner of the land, Sir Edmund Antro- 
bus, and some eminent archeologians have investi- 
gated the best means to be taken to repair the damage 
and to preserve the remaining monoliths. The results 
of these operations were the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. W. Gowlands at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and they seem to have been most suc- 
cessful, and to have put Stonehenge into better 
‘‘repair” than it has been in for many a long year. 
But most interesting of all, during the excava- 
tions necessary for bedding the huge stones in 
concrete, the age of Stonehenge has been dis- 
covered approximately to five hundred years or 
so, and thus one of the greatest of the world’s 
antiquarian mysteries has been solved. Both Dr. 
Oscar Montelius and Professor Norman Lockyer agree 
in placing the erection between the years 1500 B.c. and 
2000 B.C. ; Dr. Montelius arriving at his calculation from 
archelogical and geological evidence, whilst Professor 
Lockyer reaches his by purely astronomical reckoning, 
or the assumption that the circles were intended for a 
Sun Temple. Another vexed question that seems to 


have been settled is that of the ‘‘blue-stones,” which 
must have come from the neighbouring Salisbury Plain 
and not from Brittany or Wales as has been variously 
believed by archzologists in the past. 


Tue election of Mr. Thomas Shaw as honorary 
president of the Young Scots Society is a distinction 
thoroughly well deserved. Mr. Shaw, who by his 
energy and ability in the last two years has still further 
enhanced a reputation that already stood very high, 
has displayed in a fierce ordeal the spirit of a fearless 
patriotism. That is the spirit of the Young Scots 
Society, a society which has already made for itself a 
distinguished record. At the annual dinner held last 
Saturday, Mr. Shaw referred to the striking growth of 
Liberal opposition to the war. 


“The overwhelming bulk of the Liberal Party was allied 


with the cause of peace in South Africa. The cause of 
eace was the Liberal cause fought for strenuously, 
rilliantly, powerfully by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
—(cheers)—who had stood by them in foul weather and in 
fair—(renewed cheers)—and who had fought manfully 
amidst many difficulties, and to whom at that moment the 
heart of every peace-loving citizen in the Empire went out 
in gratitude for services so powerfully and courageously 
rendered. They welcomed every ally, be he commoner or 
noble lord—(laughter)—come he soon or come he late. 
Better late than never. (Great laughter.) If there was 
unification in the air he rejoiced to think that it was unifi- 
cation on the lines for which many of them for months had 
suffered obloquy, and had been denied the right of free 
speech.” 


Mr. Herbert Paul gave a happy description of martial 
law : 

“Under the judgment delivered by an interested party 
sitting in his own cause to revise his own policy—under the 
judgment of the Lord Chancellor—a judgment which, thank 
God, had no validity in England or in Scotland, but which 
was binding on all the colonies and dependencies of the 
Conn —aeiier that judgment civil courts sat only at the 
goodwill of the military authority. The very existence of 
a civil tribunal was a concession to military authority, and 
if Sir Archibald Hunter allowed them to meet there that 
night it was not because they had any legal rights, for they 
were at war just as much as the people of Cape Colony; it 
was owing to the goodwill and pleasure of the military 
commandant. Well, God forbid! It would be presumptuous 
for him to attempt to fathom the abysmal depths of the 
ignorance which prevailed in the constitutional party with 
regard to constitutional law. 


The other speakers were Mr. A. L. Brown, who said 
Birmingham, which was under the heel of a newspaper, 
would never be right until it had a young Scots 
Society ; and Mr. Arthur Dewar, who paid a fine 
tribute to the Edinburgh Evening News. Mr. Hogge, 
the president of the society, is to be congratulated 
warmly on the services he and his society have 
rendered to the cause of Liberalism and justice. 


LorD ROSEBERY always speaks with eloquence 
and a fine civic spirit on questions of municipal govern- 
ment. He has set himself, both by strenuous example 
and by constant precept, to impress upon his country- 
men the virtues of an active local patriotism. The 
Morning Leader draws the effective moral from his 
insistence on the duty of knowing, watching, 
and discussing the affairs of your locality in the 
‘*telephone deal”—a ruinous bargain made over 
the heads of all the governing authorities of 
London. In his speech at Swansea Lord Rosebery 
recommended ‘‘ ratepayers’ associations ”; associations 
acting in a very different spirit from the associations 
that now bear that name. He contrasted municipal 
work and the immediate and direct results it offers to 
personal energy with the dreary and aimless routine 
which makes up a Parliamentary career for many a 
politician. There is force and meaning in the contrast. 
Sir William Wedderburn and Principal Hopkinson, 
amongst other public men, have retired from Parliament 
because they felt their efforts in the House of Commons 
were ineffective and wasted, 
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TuHE absurdity of trying to separate local from 
national politics was well illustrated by Lord Rosebery in 
his speech at Swansea. He wished to talk only about 
rates; but he had to introduce the subject of rates 
by the subject of taxes, because every ratepayer is a 
taxpayer. ‘‘Everybody says the taxation of this 
country is alarming ; but surely a great nation like this 
can afford to buy .” At the same time, there is all 
the difference in the world between the reproductive 
expenditure of a municipality upon public works and 
public health and the so-called Imperial expenditure 
upon Imperial wars and Imperial undertakings. No 
rates need have been paid in this country during the 
last two years if Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner 
had been content with ‘‘the nine-tenths ” which they 
had got out of President Kruger. 





THE persistent attacks made by the Leeds Mercury 
(recently purchased by Messrs. Harmsworth) upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman are provoking protests 
from many distinguished Liberals—protests in which 
we regret to say the officials of the Leeds Liberal 
Association have as yet taken no part. Mr. William 
Harvey of Roundhay describes the attempts to disparage 
Sir Henry as unworthy of a party whose leaders 
have included Gladstone, Bright, Harcourt, and Morley, 
and of a newspaper which has rendered such services to 
the West Riding ‘‘ throughout three worthy generations 
of a proprietorship greatly honoured and respected.” 
Mr. T. W. Nussey, the Liberal member for Pontefract, 
has sent an admirably moderate yet scathing letter to 
the same purpose against these ‘loud and ungene- 
rous” attacks, Mr. Nussey writes: 


“It seems to me that so long as the Mercury is pro- 
fessedly Liberal, it is not asking too much that those 
responsible for its production should refrain from giving 
currency to unseemly attacks on a gentleman who—explain 
itas you like, and say what you will—has twice been unani- 
mously elected, and still remains the leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons.” 


We hope that this correspondence will not be lost 
upon Dewsbury. In his reply Mr. Harmsworth des- 
cribes Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership as 
‘* impracticable.” 


Tue ordinary general meeting of Harmsworth 
Brothers (Limited) was held on Monday under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. A good many local 
papers have already been bought up and assimilated to 
the Daily Mail. But these purchases are not yet com- 
pleted, for, at an extraordinary meeting of the company 
which followed, it was resolved—(1) to increase the 
capital of the company by issuing £1,300,000 of new 
shares, and (2) to change the name of the company to 
‘‘The Amalgamated Press, Limited.” The new shares, 
observed Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, are to be issued 
‘for the purchase of suitable businesses in the acquisi- 
tion of which the directors will adopt their usual 
cautious methods.” The monopoly of the Press is one 
of the gravest matters of our time. It is absolutely 
contrary to public policy that one man or one family 
should manipulate a dozen ‘free and independent 
journals.” It is astonishing that local sentiment 
has permitted itself solong to be deceived and enslaved 
by Harmsworth Buildings. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer did not give a 
very reassuring reply to the deputation which waited 
on him on Friday in last week to plead the cause of 
the University Colleges. In 1892 a grant of £15,000 
was made to the University Colleges. In 1895 this 
grant was increased to £25,000. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would not promise to increase the grant, and he 
insisted very strongly on the temporary and experimental 
character of the grant of 1892, adding, as might be ex- 
pected, that these are hard times forthe Treasury. The 
University Colleges and Birmingham University, which 


shares in the grants, all owe a great deal to private 
munificence, and in the case of Birmingham the munici- 
pality has joined in that admirable work of assisting 
this branch of education. Money could not be better 
spent by the State than in promoting the work of these 
institutions, and thereby indirectly encouraging private 
citizens to public spirited expenditure on an object of 
undeniable importance. The benefits conferred by the 
University College on the nation are unquestioned and 
unquestionable. 


Herr Kart HANAN, one of the typical Anglo- 
Saxons for whose financial interests ‘‘ Little England ” 
is spending five or six millions a month, has been 
making a fine speech at Johannesburg about the 
Consolidated Investment Company. At least, so we 
gather from the flowery translation cabled by Reuter, 
‘* Although no dividend had been declared during the 
war period, the company had emerged from it with its 
assets intact and written down to the bedroek.” We 
should have liked the German of ‘‘ written down to the 
bedrock.” Herr Hanan evidently expects that an 
eighteen-penny income-tax will be quietly borne by 
John Bull, for he has no fear of ‘‘ burdensome taxation ” 
being imposed on the Rand. The steps taken by the 
British Government so far, prove, he thinks, that it will 
‘* exercise a wise moderation” in regard to the gold 
mines. In other words John Bull is to pay in order 
that Karl Hanan may make a fortune. 


To understand the real inwardness of the Birming- 
ham riots you must know about the arts and manu- 
factures of Birmingham. If Mr. Chamberlain is 
worshipped it is as the worst ally of the god of battles. 
When Mr. Lloyd-George’s peace meeting was adver- 
tised, ‘‘Demetrius” in the Bzrmingham Post and 
Birmingham Daily Mail called his brothers in small 
arms together saying, ‘‘Sirs, ye know that by this 
craft we have our wealth.” And that Mars of 
Birmingham is greater than Diana of Ephesus 
is proved by the fact that when his worship was 
threatened the people cried out twice as long as when 
the great goddess was in danger. Besides, the 
Martians threw stones as well, and one of their young 
men was killed. The following appeared in Tuesday’s 
Standard : 


“King’s Norton Ammunition Company have received an 
order from the Government for 60,000 cartridges for the 
6-inch gun; Kynoch and Co., Birmingham, have an order to 
fill 12,000 shells for the 4°7-inch gun ; and Vickers, Son, and 
Maxim are busy in executing an order for 15,000 rounds for 
other guns.” 


‘¢ Civis,” **An Old Norfolk Man,” and the rest of 
the Zimes staff of anonymous correspondents are being 
employed just now upon the grotesque and (at first 
sight) comparatively innocuous topic of ‘‘our food 
supply in time of war.” It seems that ‘‘ with the dire 
emergency of war and starvation staring us in the 
face,” the proper thing to dois to raise the price of 
bread by artificial means. ‘‘ The effect,” writes the 
Old Norfolk Man, ‘‘ of a duty raising the price of wheat 
to just over gos. per quarter would have, I think, the 
almost instantaneous effect of putting 2,500,000 or 
3,000,000 more acres of land (land which, perhaps, in 
good part has been tumbled into grass) into cultiva- 
tion for wheat, yielding, say, 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
quarters of wheat or more, as food for the people, 
which, together with our present production, would 
find us in bread for about eight months of the year, and 
I think would tide us over our difficulties with the war.” 
If the Government proposes to ‘‘tide over” its diffi- 
culties by ‘‘a moderate duty” upon corn, we shall 
assume that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is so anxious to 
murder the Government and end the war that he is 
willing to sacrifice his reputation. 
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THE UNITY OF PARTY. 
T is not surprising that those newspapers which 

wish to see Liberalism draw its own teeth have 
loudly proclaimed during the last few days that Lord 
Rosebery’s advice to the Government is trifling and 
officious, but that his advice to the Liberal Party has 
pointed it on the only road to success. Even the 
welcome Liberals who do not agree with Lord -Rose- 
bery have given to his powerful support of moderating 
counsels in South Africa has been represented as an 
overture, an offer of allegiance, a sudden acceptance of 
atemper and of a whole set of proposals hitherto quite un- 
congenial. Nothing of the kind has happened.This picture 
of Liberals who have held fast by principle in the bois- 
terous hurricanes of popular passion, letting all their 
convictions slip from them at the sound of a single 
voice, is a mocking if a soothing mirage. Great 
faiths are not dissolved by a random blast blown in the 
ears of arandom Cesar. Liberals who still hold Mr. 
Gladstone’s faith are not “ cowed ” because Lord Rose- 
bery has adopted Mr. Webb’s latest programme. 
They maintained that faith when their opponents said 
it was treason. They will maintain it though the 
brilliant man who once led them says it is doomed. 

Lord Rosebery himself said at Chesterfield he 
made no appeal to party. Some of his friends less 
honest or less wise than himself are trying to lift him into 
an Olympian eminence in the Liberal Party. He stands, 
they tell us, for the unity of the Liberal Party. At his 
advent all the differences of Liberals will be reconciled. 
He stamps his foot and an armed host springs from 
the ground. It is an attractive prospect for men who 
have seen the paralysis of their collective action due to 
centrifugal forces within the party and who would quite 
rightly place the interest of the party before the claims 
of any person. But it is a false prospect, for the real 
issues are hidden out of sight. The Liberal Party is 
not a haphazard collection of men cherishing casual 
enthusiasms and flexible faiths, whose only business it is 
to find an engaging leader anda popularcry. Itisa 
party which inherits a definite faith and temper, based on 
an established attitude to the fundamental moralities of 
politics: a faith and temper in which it seeks to heal 
the diseases of the State. To ignore Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches and votes during the last two years is to insult 
him. By those speeches and votes he has shown that 
he wishes to transform the party which has stood for 
peace and freedom abroad and for equality and the 
supremacy of the general will over challenging interests 
athome. And the advice and the leadership of Lord 
Rosebery, who asks us quite frankly and honestly to 
renounce that faith and transform that temper, would 
be fatal to the unity and to the very life of Liberalism. 

For what is Lord Rosebery’s advice to the Liberal 
Party? Liberalism has meant in the past a strict re- 
cognition of Mr. Gladstone’s great principle of ‘ the 
equality of nations.” It has held a light rein on the 
smaller peoples of the Empire; it has sought to esta- 
blish the institutions of free and equal law. It has 
frowned on aggression, resisted the dominion of race, 
and thrown the might and majesty of the British Empire 
on the side of freedom and the threatened fortunes of the 
lesser nations. Lord Rosebery tells us Liberalism must 
incorporate the “new sentiment of Empire.” ‘‘ New 


sentiment” is ominous, for it cannot be Mr. Gladstone’s 
sentiment. More ominous still is Lord Rosebery’s defi- 
nition. Lord Rosebery defined ‘‘ Empire” in his Rector- 
ial address as ‘‘the predominance of race.” To main- 
tain that ‘‘ predominance ” he is willing, as he showed 
by his vote in February last year, to make Great Britain 
a nation of conscripts. That is what the ‘‘ predomi- 
nance of race” means to the people of these islands. 
To Ireland, to South Africa, to every country where 
we are in contact with other races, it means garrisons, 
coercion, the reign of force, the withholding of liberties 
and rights, packed juries, corrupt police, soft-slippered 
espionage, and all the odious shapes and portents of 
alien rule. Is it possible to imagine a more sweeping 
revolution or one that would thunder more bitterly in 
the ears of humanity, with the downfall of all the 
generous hopes and aspirations|English Liberalism has 
fostered and cherished? With what a countenance 
will the small nations hear that the war-god of ‘ pre- 
dominance of race” sits on the throne of the benign 
divinities of British Liberalism ? 

And what is Lord Rosebery’s advice on domestic 
politics? A clean slate and a programme which unites 
all men because it ignores the principles which divide 
them. Mr. Sidney Webb, when he formulated the 
programme to which Lord Rosebery has now given the 
authority of his great name and brilliant talents, 
said truly it was not the programme of a Liberal 
Opposition; it was the programme of men who 
knew that the old doctrines of religious liberty, political 
equality, just taxation, and colonial freedom were in Mr. 
Webb’s language ‘‘ Early Victorian,” in Lord Rosebery’s 
‘* fly-blown phylacteries,” who knew, in Mr. Webb’s 
grating sneer, that of all our dead statesmen ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone is the deadest.” But for the best answer 
to Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield let us turn to the 
wisdom of Lord Rosebery at Cardiff. For Lord Rose- 
bery showed at Cardiff in January, 1895, that the Liberal 
programme was nota collection of arbitrary doctrines, 
or pious declarations, or shadowy visions ; but 
that it is a direct attempt to grapple with the con- 
crete and positive necessities of the State. 

“ We have inherited a vast programme of measures of 
first-rate importance that have been inherited by us, not 
merely from various meetings of the federation or the 
declaration of leaders, but are inherited dy the inherent 
necessities of the casé,and it has been our task to adapt to 
existing circumstances the new state of things created by 
the po Bill of 1882, to pour the new wine of the Reform 
Bill, and that new special, into the old bottles of the con- 
stitution. 

Have the ‘‘inherent necessities of the case” so 
altered as to make all these principles obsolete and 
useless? Is Ireland so contented and so loyal that 
nothing is wanted? Has the House of Lords ceased 
to be an obstacle to great reforms? Have the crises in 
the Church or the changes in our educational system 
made the privileges and the embarrassments of the 
establishment harmless? In 1895, Lord Rosebery said 
‘*that without ‘one man one vote’ the democratic suf. 
frage was little better than a sham and a mockery.” 
Has there been a silent revolution at work in the last 
few years, stripping our constitution of these inequali- 
ties which years ago made our boasted democracy an 
imposture? How comes it, then, that a sustained 
effort is at this moment on foot to remedy the 
dangerous distribution of political power by a second- 
best device of labour representation? Has the last 
word been spoken on land reform? And is it quite 
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certain, whilst our taxation and obligations grow by 
leaps and bounds, that the true balance and dis- 
tribution of burdens have been finally and irrevocably 
settled ? 

Lord Rosebery, like Mr. Webb, seems to us to 
ignore the facts. Is he going to carry out his own 
programme of efficiency in Housing, in Education, in 
Temperance, without coming to blows with the House 
of Lords, the Church, the vested interests? There is 
no motive force behind the mere cry efficiency. The 
liberties of Englishmen are not secured nor are the 
diseases of poverty and discontent eradicated merely by 
placing a business man at Whitehall, another at Pall 
Mall, and showering rosettes and knighthoods on 
aldermen and mayors. Bureaucracy is no solution for 
difficulties in a country that has once known the 
generous light of high principle. In a few years we 
may be in a mortal grapple with Protection ; it is cer- 
tain that the financial plight of the country will be our 
gravest problem; misery and discontent are the camp 
followers of a profligate war. Not a Bismarck but a 
Gladstone will be the necessity of the hour. Bureau- 
cracy has no sovereign remedies in finance. 

But Lord Rosebery tells us we cannot win the 
nation if we hold fast by our principles. That note of 
spiritual fatigue, of vows renounced, of ideals 
disowned, is the note not of a beaten but of an 
extinguished party. Liberalism has won its battles 
with very different watchwords. Cobden was told in 
1839 that he might as well try to abolish the Monarchy 
as to repeal the Corn Laws. Mr. Gladstone moved 
mountains because he dared. The Whigs, as Macaulay 
boasted in 1833, voluntarily remained out of office for 
the sake of Catholic Emancipation. Events are 
opening new avenues of attack; but every pro. 
blem shows more clearly how indispensable are 
the principles and the courage of Liberalism, 
Liberals are grateful to Lord Rosebery for his advocacy 
of peace. Let him use his brilliant gifts to destroy the 
Government, to repeal vindictive proclamations, to 
denounce the desperate counsels of revenge. But the 
Liberal Party cannot listen to his advice, and the men 
who think it can find unity under this new banner, 
daubing out the rich colours of their history and the 
vivid light of principle, forget what they owe not 
only to the traditions of their party but to the suprem, 
necessities of the nation. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LORD ROSEBERY’S 
SPEECH. 


E said last week that Lord Rosebery’s protest 
against the Government’s policy was bound 

to influence certain persons who had not been convinced 
by the brave and energetic campaign of the Liberal 
leader. Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir 
Henry Fowler have all declared their conversion. 
Sir Henry Fowler tells us he adopts ‘‘ every sentence, 
every word, every syllable,” of the Chesterfield speech. 
This is a striking modification. Those politicians 
have hitherto criticised the Government only on the 
ground of its military failures ; they are now prepared 
to oppose it because its policy is a ‘‘ policy of extermi- 
nation.” Mr. Asquith had supported the ‘‘ Kitchener 








proclamation ” ; Sir Henry Fowler had been silent when 
his leader called it a ‘‘senseless and vindictive pro- 
clamation which added to our soldiers’ difficulties.” 
Lord Rosebery has now adopted Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s very words, and Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Henry Fowler endorse his language. The 
Liberal opposition to the Government’s policy has 
therefore won some effective and unexpected recruits. 
Some persons who have commented on Lord 
Rosebery’s speech have not grasped the extent of 
his proposals. They do not see, for example, that 
there is not much difference between offering and 
inviting terms. The Daz/y Chronicle—with a careless- 
ness which is unlike Mr. Cook—declares that Lord Rose- 
bery’s terms are the terms the Boers refused in March, 
They are nothing of the kind. They are the terms Lord 
Kitchener was not allowed to offer. Similarly other 
newspapers have argued that Lord Rosebery had 
approved Lord Milner’s actions, and wished him to 
have a large share in the settlement. Asa matter of 
fact, Lord Rosebery criticised very trenchantly Lord 
Milner’s Durban speech and the dim, hopeless policy 
it outlined, and condemned the emendations Lord 
Milner made in Lord Kitchener’s terms. And Lord 
Rosebery was careful to put Lord Milner in the back- 
ground for the future. Negotiations are to be con- 
ducted not at Pretoria but at The Hague. If the 
Boers in the field wish to make overtures, they are to 
communicate with Lord Kitchener. After recapitulating 
the course of the negotiations last March and support- 
ing Lord Kitchener against Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery added: ‘‘ As regards the 
other matters in dispute between Lord Kitchener and 
Botha, I venture to say that half a dosen sane business 
people, representing the Boers on the one side and 
Great Britain on the other, could settle them in a 
week.” Halfadozen sane business people! It is 
difficult to see what part Lord Milner is to play in all 
this. He is reduced to an ornamental cipher. But the 
Liberal Imperialists do not disagree. When they had 
to choose between Lord Milner and Liberalism they 
preferred Lord Milner. They have now to choose 
between Lord Milner and Lord Rosebery, and Lord 
Milner has had to go. 


This is all to the good, and Lord Rosebery de- 
serves as he has received our thanks for inducing the 
Liberal Imperialists to support Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s protest against ‘‘ unconditional sur- 
render ’’—a support they had hitherto withheld. But 
Liberals who have welcomed Lord Rosebery’s speech 
on this ground do not, of course, in any degree accept 
his criticism of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s brave 
and successful attack on ‘‘ the methods of barbarism.” 
Lord Rosebery, as we pointed out last week, has made 
the same extraordinary mistake as Lord George 
Hamiltou. He says you cannot blame the Government 
for a large share of conquest and devastation, and that 
it is the soldiers who are responsible for it. As some 
newspapers have taken the opportunity of Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech to repeat certain calumnies of which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been the victim, it is 
worth while to reproduce what he has said on the 
methods of barbarism and on the responsibility of the 
soldiers and the Government respectively : 

“ Weare to exercise our minds as to the degree and nature 


of the self-government which should be granted, and I admit 
aud agree, and have always claimed, that if we are at all to 
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maintain our position in South Africa it is only by self- 
governing institutions that this country can ever maintain 
its authority over citizens of European race. But where 
are the elements to be found for a settlement in the condi- 
tion to which you have reduced South Africa? The whole 
country in the two belligerent States outside the mining 
towns is a howling wilderness. The farms are burned, the 
country is wasted, the flocks and herds are either 
butchered or driven out. The mills are destroyed. 
The furniture and implements of agriculture are smashed. 
These things are what I have termed methods of barbarity. I 
adhere to the phrase. I cannot improve upon it. It these 
are not methods of barbarism, what methods does barbarism 
employ? Of course, in particular cases, when some offence 
has been committed against right dealing let punishment 
be enforced, and in time of war things are not done in a 
rose-water sort of way. But the universal treatment of a 
whole country in this way, andthe sweeping of women and 
children into camps is a a for which I venture to say 
nothing can furnish justification.”—Stirling, October 25. 

“The army from the general down to the private has 
done its oo splendidly, and excuse me for saying as an 
old official that the departments have done their parts well. 
But those who have failed are His Majesty’s Government, 
who from the first to the Jast did not understand the job to 
which they had put their hands. . . . When our troops 
advanced and took possession of the capitals of the two 
countries there was a chance of saying, ‘We have shown 
our military superiority, now let us be friends.’ But no, 
that was not to the mind of the present advisers of His 
Majesty. Not at all. They then entered upon a policy 
which was—not intentionally, 1 do not attribute it to that 
for a moment, but in effect—a policy of vindictiveness and 
extermination, of farm-burning, of depopulation, of destruc- 
tion of stock and of stores, of destruction of crops, and the 
prevention of the reproduction of ail that which had been 
destroyed. What were all these things? What was the 
gocd of them? Did they constitute a policy worthy of a 
great country such as ours ?”—Bath, November 20. 


We defy anyone to read through the speeches from 
which these extracts are taken, and all the speeches he 
has made, and to pretend that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s attack was directed against the instru- 
ments in the field and not against that senseless and 
uncivilised scheme which a short-sighted Government 
imposed upon them. But when we turn to Lord Rose- 
bery’s own language we are more than ever at a loss. 
For this is how he describes the Government’s policy : 


“Of course, they (His Majesty’s Government) may be 
right. They are in possession of better information than I 
can pretend to possess. They may be right in a policy, if I 


— judged them rightly, of extermination and of continuing 
the war.” 


Extermination! Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
own word. The only difference, then, between Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is that 
the latter thinks the policy of extermination is a method 
of barbarism, whereas Lord Rosebery thinks that it 
does not deserve the hard name, and that it may be 
that it is not even foolish, for ‘‘ they may be right.” 
When, we should like to ask, did a policy of exter- 
mination cease to be a ‘*method of barbarism” ? 
If Germany waged a war of extermination against 
France or France a war of extermination against 
Germany, or either of these countries a war of exter- 
mination against England, would our sense of 
decency be affronted by the use of the word 
“barbarism”? The last Blue Book throws a sidelight 
on the methods of barbarism in a passage which we 
reproduce without comment, an invitation to our 
p-isoaers to take up arms against their fellow- 
countrymen for the sake of plunder. From regu- 
lations for camps in Natal, p. 14; 


“You should make it known that there are corps ot 
burgher scouts, such as Morley’s Scouts, and Heidelburg 
Volun‘eers, who receive 2s. 6d. per diem, with rations, or are 
rewarded on the share principle, viz., they get 75 per cent. 
of all stock capturcd by them, 25 per cent. going to the 
Government. \{ any suitable men in your camps are anxious 
to join such scouts as volunteers, you should communicate 


lists of the names to head office for transmission to the 
proper quarters,” 


Is this a policy worthy of a great country such as 
ours? Itis in the spirit of that question—a spirit of 
proud, jealous, austere nationalism—that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman reviews and condemns a policy 
of extermination, The Liberal Leader has acted as 
Mr. Gladstone acted, scorning the timid remon- 
strances of men of little faith who were afraid 
for the popularity of their party, boldly impeach- 
ing cruelty and folly and defending the reputation of his 
country against a policy which assailed it. He has had 
no help, and little recognition, from his first lieutenant. 
He has conducted a great campaign, bringing upon him- 
self, as Mr. Gladstone brought upon himself, obloquy, 
calumny, and all the ignorant hatreds calumny can 
inflame. But he has driven the Government to reform 
the camps; he has quickened and restored the moral 
energies of Liberalism, and he has borne stubbornly, 
under a cross-fire of hissing slanders, the old flag of 
English chivalry and courage. 





SCOTTISH PRIVATE LEGISLATION IN 1go1. 


HOSE who are interested in experiments having 

for their object the relief of a Parliament which 

every year finds it harder to overtake its manifold busi- 
ness may have watched the working of the new scheme 
by which local authorities or unofficial bodies in Scot- 
land may obtain legislation for various purposes other- 
wise than by the old method of a Private Bill. The 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, laid 
down the lines of a procedure whose operation might 
or might not be successful; but experience only could 
show whether the measure would have to be repealed, 
and we do not pretend to anticipate from one 
year’s working what will be the final verdict on 
the substitution of the Provisional Order for the 
Private Bill, What we do hazard is a guess that 
Parliament is likely to be more and more unwilling to 
take up again discarded burdens. Before reviewing 
the first year’s work it may be useful to narrate briefly 
the stages of the new procedure. Applications are 
made either in December or April to the Secretary for 
Scotland, praying him to grant a Provisional Order. If 
it is found that the promoters have complied with the 
Standing Orders (the examiners ascertain this, as in the 
case of Private Bills), of which the Scottish Office have 
framed a set on the model of those in force in the two 
Houses, the next question that arises is whether the 
interests involved are of such magnitude, or the 
poliey of the proposed Order so complicated, that 
it seems better for the draft Order to proceed as a 
Private Bill. This point is determined by the Lord 
Chairman of Committees and the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. Out of the 35 applications made either in 
December, 1900, or April, 1901, the two chairmen only 
reserved seven and portions of an eighth, It is note- 
worthy that four of these were promoted by railway 
companies, and the refkection occurs that, in view of 
the present Parliamentary power of railway interests, 
Parliament may not be the best tribunal for securing 
attention to the general interest in such matters. 
Assailed as bureaucracy may be, there may be a time 
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when public Departments have to defend the integrity 
of public business against a Legislature in which 
financial influences are too strong. The procedure 
under the Scottish Act is a curious mixture, in which 
the constituents of a dual control exercise their 
functions alternately. The most novel feature is the 
holding of the local inquiry to determine the merits of 
the application. For this purpose Commissioners are 
appointed, some of whom are to be members of 
Parliament. This part of the work may be said to 
correspond to the Committee stage of a Private Bill, with 
the difference that the Legislature goes to the locality 
instead of making the locality come to Westminster. 
Scotch bailies never show any unwillingness to pay a 
short visit to London, but there are solid and evident 
advantages in the new plan. The Commissioners other 
than Parliamentary are drawn from a panel of men 
having experience of public affairs, who are chosen by 
the two Chairmen and the Secretary for Scotland. 

It might have been supposed that the system of 
local inquiries would have led to difficulties, but this has 
not been the case. The greater part of Scottish legis- 
lation is initiated on behalf of burghs in the south ot 
Scotland, and Glasgow and Edinburgh form con- 
venient centres for two-thirds of the cases. This 
year inquiries have been held at Ayr, as it 
happened that the port of Ardrossan was promoting 
two schemes, and the county was interested in a 
Provisional Order for securing the control of the 
County Buildings. The Order is actually granted by the 
Secretary for Scotland, acting on the advice of the 
Commissioners, but, as we have indicated, the public 
Department in this case has not so much power as the 
Board of Trade exercises in dealing with applications 
for Provisional Orders for piers and harbours. Of 
course the last stage is the passing of the Confirming 
Act, which tends to be formal; this year all the 
Acts were passed without trouble, being twenty- 
three in number. The thought suggests itself that 
such a system might be profitably extended to Ireland. 
All the arguments about distance and saving expenses 
to the locality can be urged with stronger force since 
Ireland is physically more remote than Scotland and 
her towns are poorer, while it would be a liberal 
education to those other than Irish who might sit on 
the panels to have to make an acquaintance at first 
hand with Irish needs and circumstances such as they 
would hardly gain in other ways. Moreover, such a 
reform would only be another ‘‘ instalment.” 





THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT ACCORDING 
TO LORD HALSBURY. 


T would be a grave misfortune if the reasons given 
by the Lord Chancellor last week for advising the 
King to refuse Mr. Marais, a British subject, leave to 
appeal to His Majesty in Council were to be accepted 
as law. The reasons are in fact opposed to what 
has been held to be the law ot England by all 
the greatest authorities since the time of Charles I. ; 
and they are founded upon a misconception of facts 


which is very difficult to explain. Mr. Marais was, as 
most people know, a public notary living quietly in a 
peaceable town within a few miles of the capital of the 
Cape Colony. Mr. Marais was arbitrarily arrested by 
the military without charge or warrant, and deported 
300 miles to a village gaol, where he remains to this 
day untried. No war or rebellion had ever occurred in 
or within many miles of the district in which he lived, 
The Supreme Court had been holding without a 
day’s interruption its sittings at Cape Town, and 
the Circuit Court was coming in a few weeks to the 
very town where Mr. Marais was arrested. It actually 
came, sat, and cleared the gaol in the month following 
Mr. Marais’s arrest. These facts were laid before the 
Judicial Committee on behalf of the petitioner. Never- 
theless, the arrest and imprisonment were justified by 
the Lord Chancellor on the astounding ground that 
‘war in this case was actually raging . . as 
evidenced by the petitioner’s petition and affidavit,” 
and he went on to add: ‘‘ Martial law had been pro- 
claimed over the district in which the petitioner was 
arrested and the district to which he was removed,” 
as if that were equivalent to an admission by the peti- 
tioner that ‘‘ war was actually raging.”” Whereas, in 
fact, the whole contention of the petitioner was that the 
uninterrupted exercise of jurisdiction by the civil courts 
throughout the district was conclusive evidence in law 
and in fact that peace existed and that martial law was 
unjustifiable. 

It was pointed out to the Lord Chancellor, on 
behalf of the petitioner, that great jurists for upwards 
of 250 years have maintained that British subjects can- 
not be subjected to martial law in time of peace, and 
that peace is not, in the eye of the law, disturbed as 
long as the civil courts can effectively discharge their 
functions. The Lord Chancellor was reminded that, 
in the reign of Charles I., Lord Coke said: 

“The time of peace is when the Courts of Westminster 

are open. For when they are open you may have a com- 


mission of oyer and terminer (7.c., a circuit court); and 
when the Common Law can determine a thing the Martial 


Law ought not; ” 
and that in 1838, in the reign of Victoria, the then 
Law Officers, who afterwards became Lord Chancellor 
Campbell and Lord Chancellor Cranworth, advised the 
Government as to proclaiming martial law in Canada in 
the following terms : 


“ Martial law cannot be said in strictness to sufersede the 
ordinary tribunals, inasmuch as it only exists by reason of 
those tribunals having been already practically superseded. 

. When the regular courts are open, so that 
criminals might be delivered over to them to be dealt with 

according to law, there is not, as we conceive, any right in 

the Crown to adopt any other course of proceeding.” 

This opinion was deserving of respect by the Lord 
Chancellor, not merely because of the great eminence 
of its authors, but because it was given within a few 
years of the debates in Parliament on the application 
of Martial Law to Demerara, and of the statutory en- 
forcement of martial law in Ireland, on both of which 
occasions the whole subject was elaborately considered 
and discussed. Nevertheless the Lord Chancellor has 
chosen to ignore these authorities, and the not less 
weighty one of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and to rely solely upon the opinion of Lor dT enterden 
expressed in an appeal from India,in which the facts were 
wholly different from those in the case of Mr. Marais. 

The case of Elphinstone v. Bedreechund was one 
in which in the course of a war between the East India 
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Company and a Mahratta prince, The Peishwa, the 
latter had been driven from his capital, Poonah, and 
Mr. Elphinstone, for the company, had occupied it. 
There he instructed Captain Robertson, whem he 
appointed ‘‘ provisional” collector and magistrate of 
Poonah and Commander of the Guards, to establish a 
court martial ‘‘ for the trial of such persons as you may 
think fit to bring before it”... adding, ‘‘ all other 
crimes you will investigate according to the forms of 
‘ustice usedin the country, modified as you may think 
expedient.” Accordingly a magisterial court was 
established to try such cases as were not dealt 
with by court martial, the Peishwa still being 
in arms, his army entire, and military operations 
going on within twelve miles of Poonah. Some 
months later he surrendered, and his treasurer, who 
was holding a fortress, capitulated under terms. A few 
weeks afterwards his treasurer was suspected by the 
British of having made off with some of the Peishwa’s 
treasure in fraud of the terms under which he had sur- 
rendered the fortress, and the military, by Captain 
Robertson’s order, searched the house in Poonah in 
which hewas allowed to live. The action was brought 
on the late treasurer’s behalf to recover damages for the 
seizure of the treasure therefound. The evidence showed 
that a British force was still in military occupation 
of the newly occupied country, and the General in 
command said, ‘‘ The horsemen of the enemy were not 
subdued, but dispersed, and he knew that 30,000 of 
the military class were dispersed about the country.” 
It was under these circumstances that Lord Tenterden 
held that, the war not being over, military law was still 
predominant, and that consequently the seizure of the 
treasure was a legitimate act of war in a newlyconquered 
but not yet settled territory, which could not be inquired 
into by a municipal court. If Mr. Marais had beena 
Boer, and his case had occurred in the Transvaal, and 
the question before the Privy Council had been the 
liability of Lord Kitchener’s military courts or officers 
to be interfered with by the magisterial courts estab- 
lished in April by Lord Milner’s proclamation, 
the Elphinstone case would have had some _ bear- 
ing upon it; but what it has to do with the 
right of soldiers, not in an enemy’s country but in 
peaceful British territory, to arrest a civilian British 
subject without warrant, and to violently deport him 
out of the jurisdiction of the civil court and keep him 
for months without trial in a military prison, is known 
only to the Lord Chancellor and the three other 
members of the board who are reported to have agreed 
with him. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that, as soon as Parlia- 
ment meets, Mr. Marais’s case will be thoroughly 
investigated. Not only have some important facts in 
it been misconceived, but others have been entirely 
ignored by the Lord Chancellor. If there is one thing 
in which all great authorities, from Coke and Hale down 
to Cockburn and Blackburn, concur it is that the appli- 
cation of martial law to civilians can only be justified by 
necessity. In Mr. Marais’s case no attempt was made, 
either by the military, the Cape judge, or the Lord 
Chancellor, to show necessity. Marais was arrested on 
August 15 ; yet three weeks afterwards, on September 
6, no charge could be formulated against him. All that 
General Wynne could say to satisfy the Supreme Court 
was that, ‘‘owing to military exigencies, he was 
not prepared to state at present what charges there 


were against the petitioner.” 
issued an order calling upon the gaoler at 
Beaufort West, whither the prisoner had been 
deported by the military, to show by what authority he 
was imprisoned. Then at last, on September 8, 
just twenty-three days after the unfortunate man had 
been arrested, the military discovered for the first 
time a charge against him, and issued a warrant 
to the gaoler charging the prisoner ‘‘ with contra- 
vening Martial Law regulation, par. 14, sec. 2.” 
The regulation in question is one making liable to 
punishment all persons who ‘‘ directly incite others to 
take up arms against His Majesty,” a criminal offence 
which is punishable under the common law of the 
colony. If, therefore, he was really guilty or likely to be 
guilty of this offence, there was all the machinery of 
the civil jurisdiction ready at hand for his arrest and trial 
in the very Jocus of the crime. But in order to evade 
that jurisdiction—not for any reasons of necessity— 
Marais was carried off by night to a distant part of the 
colony where the Civil Courts were not at work. This 
was a similar abuse of authority to that perpe- 
trated by Governor Eyre in Gordon’s case in 
Jamaica, an abuse which was denounced by the 
Queen’s Bench judges, and which was forbidden by 
the Colonial Office rules issued by Lord Carnarvon 
in 1867, in consequence of the strong feeling evoked on 
the subject. All this aspect of the case has been entirely 
ignored by the Lord Chancellor in his reasons. In his 
view, whenever the military choose to call for a 
declaration of martial law, the civil rights of British 
subjects are completely in abeyance. Nay, the 
military may ignore their own rules, for by the 
very terms of the regulation enforced against Mr. 
Marais he is entitled ‘‘ immediately on arrest to be tried 
by a Military Court.” He has never, so far as can be 
known, been tried to this day, but is kept—he, a 
respectable professional man, the son of one who was 
for many years a well-known member of the Cape Par- 
liament—shut up in a small country gaol with other 
prisoners. 

It is little consolation to him to know that three of 
the greatest of the Lord Chancellor’s colleagues wished 
to grant his petition, though that fact is of inestim- 
able importance to the legal world. That such a man 
with such a grievance should be denied the right of 
even laying his complaint before His Majesty in 
Council is not only unjust, but grossly impolitic. 
It will fix deep in the minds of the King’s 
Dutch subjects the belief that there is no hearing 
for them even at the foot of the throne, and it will give 
an enormous stimulus to the movement, already strong 
in South Africa, for establishing a local Court of 
Appeal to supersede altogether the appellant jurisdic- 
tion of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
If any good can come out of this unfortunate decision, 
it is that public attention has been loudly called 
to the scandal of the Lord Chancellor. a member 
of the Executive, sitting as a judge to decide 
whether his own executive acts are good or bad 
in law. For no one can doubt that in considering 
the legality of applying martial law to the whole 
Cape Colony, including the district in which Mr. Marais 
lived, the Cabinet must have relied mainly upon the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor. There is equally little 


Thereupon the court 


doubt that the petition of Marais was based upon 
grounds which cut at the root of that opinion. 


It is 
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curious to observe that in the argument on the very 
case relied on by the Lord Chancellor there was cited 
the following statement of one of the fundamental safe- 
guards for the purity of justice by that great judge 
Lord Stowell : 


“ One of the great ends of the institution of civil society 
is to prevent men from being judges in cases wherein they 
are concerned, and to remit the decisions of adverse interests 
to those who can have no interest in the determination of 
any such cases.” 


It may be confidently hoped that a Liberal Ad- 
ministration will put an end to a state of things under 
which the unedifying spectacle has been witnessed of the 
Lord Chancellor as a politician on October 3 informing 
his countrymen that ‘“‘it might be true that there was 
now going on a sort ot warfare . . . but he 
believed it was true that twelve months ago the war 
was practically over,” and of the same man a fewweeks 
later as a judge telling an imprisoned British subject 
that ‘* war was actually raging,” and that he must 
therefore submit without trial to an indefinite loss of 
liberty. 

JURISCONSULT. 





THE PORTRAITURE OF DOGS. 


O say that the portraiture of dogs is in many ways 

as exalted an art as that of human beings is to 
repeat a truism ; to affirm that this is properly recog- 
nised neither by the public nor the artists is to admit a 
sad but indubitable fact. The truth of the matter is 
that dog-portraiture suffers from all the evils of 
specialism, with a good many more besides. Separated 
from the main river of art, its stream flows slowly and 
sluggishly along a bed of conventions, undisturbed, to 
all intents and purposes, by artistic currents and cross- 
currents. Yet the law is laid down plainly enough for 
the dog-portraitist. He knows that the phenomena of 
character, of intelligence, of the individual dog’s out- 
look on life, are what he has to look for and appreciate. 
He knows, too, what is artistically insufficient. It 
is not enough for him to be able to show the 
difference between rough and smooth hair or to sug- 
gest the various gaits of a greyhound or a bull-pup. 
It is not enough for him to be what is called a clever 
animal painter ; the latter term is too often synonymous 
with a capable naturalist whose attitude towards dogs 
parallels that of the political economist towards men. 
Really there exists no dog-portraitist who can treat a 
dog with the same success as Mr. Swan can treat a 
puma or Mr. Nettleship a lion. The thing is impos- 
sible, simply because the domestic dog—the dog that 
sits or stands for its portrait—has its animality per- 
forated with a set of mental faculties which are not 
those of the wild beast. Landseer dimly recognised 
this, and acted on the recognition according to his 
artistic lights. But Landseer should not be set up as 
a model for dog-portraitists. To begin with, he had pre- 
cisely the same feeling for a dog as for a horse or acow. 
Then he painted dogs, not as he saw them nor even as 
they are, but as their lady owners wished them to be, 
almost inanimate animals covered with a glaze of the 
sickliest instead of, as is proper, the most noble human 
sentiment. In a word, he was the exponent of all that 
is external in doggy-portraiture and of nothing beneath 
the surface, though he cannot be held responsible for 
all the silly tricks that gain favour at the present time. 
Knowing all this and probably a great deal more, 

the dog-portraitist supplies and the public accepts 


something that is not governed by the ordinary canons 
of art and psychology. We use the latter term advisedly. 
If we may judge by the fashionable dog-portraitist, 
every dog has but one mood; that is, he is either 
energetic or torpid, glad or sorry, determined or inde- 
cisive, or something else. Now, to take a mood of him 
and portray him in it, however ridiculous and undignified 
it may be, as Aimse/f—this, if not bad art, is at any rate 
rank injustice. It may please him to be humorous ; he is 
handed to posterity as one who ever and idiotically 
laughs. He may te sentimentally inclined; those 
lacklustre moments, to which the best of us are prone, 
are made eternally his character. He may unbend to 
an hour’s romp ; one of his attitudes is caught with a 
kodak-like relentlessness, even though the effect be 
not justified by its funniness; besides, one would not 
exhibit the portrait of a Lord Chief Justice standing on 
his head to amuse the children. In fact the dog is 
represented as a toy actuated by some rude mechanism 
made to imitate a soul or a sentiment, The main 
object of the dog-portraitist seems, in avoiding the 
giving him his due, to be to rob him of his dignity. 

The subject that provokes these observations is an 
exhibition of dog portraits at the new Ryder Gallery, 
where the intimation that the said portraits are intended 
chiefly to appeal to the Kennel Club suggests at once 
the high degree of the portrayed and the need of 
having something not strictly artistic to supply their 
interest. To be brief, these pictures are all of dogs 
with points, and, to be candid, their artists, with one 
or two exceptions, have given them more points than 
character. As an illustration of this pointless correcti- 
tude in the point-painting of high-breds, we may 
instance a picture of yelping terriers and _ their 
human mistress, which occupies a very important 
place in the gallery; it is by Miss Maud 
Earl, one of the most fashionable and the most 
flagrant of Landseer’s surface school, and its poverty 
of thought and execution is quite characteristic of the 
artistic little that the dog-owning public will put up 
with. Thence we may pass to Miss F. M. Hollams’s 
‘* Study of a Deerhound,” only to find once more the 
same artistic tight-lacing, though the last-named artist 
has certainly had the discretion not to introduce a human 
figure as an accessory. The work, however, of Mr. 
Carton Moore Park, R.B.A., brings us considerable 
relief, and gives us a hopeful inkling of what might be 
done in this direction. It is neither aggressively funny 
nor conscientiously dull. His ‘‘ Sleeping Pug,” 
pug-like, is genuinely bored by the weight of his 
own importance. His ‘‘ Inquisitive Pup” again 
reminds us that he is not over-afraid of making 
some sorts of dog-skin look a little like rhinoceros- 
hide, if analytically examined ; we would see more of 
the conception to which niceties of texture are not 
the alpha and omega. We like his treatment and his 
colour scheme, and in a division of art, where carica- 
ture and commonplace seem to be the alternatives, he 
strikes a note of genuine introspectiveness. Even 
were the rendering libellous, which it is not, we should 
not grumble. Human portraiture has its condoned 
libeliers, and why should not the dog world have its 
Sargent, or at least someone who would be, if merciless, 
truthful and just, instead of merely inane? At any rate, 
it is everything to find something which is above the 
fashionable standard. 

There are plenty of other exhibits in the gallery 
which the lady visitor will doubtless find quite too 
delightful, and which one may compare to the transient 
pleasure of the strawberry ice. But the summary of 
them all is precisely the pith of our previous observa- 
tions to the effect that dog-portraiture, in the best 
sense, is still in the raw. The art movements as regards 
human beings, which should have their counterparts as 
regards dogs, have them only in a faint and inarticulate 
form. Here the oid microscopic realism dies harder, 
and the new impressionism is more tentative ; the 
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convention, not of the sitter but of the sitter’s 
owner, is still law. Strictly speaking, one should be 
able to tell, in looking at a dog-portrait, whether 
the dog is a good one ora bad one, a foolish or a wise 
one; but in the present conditions the only decision 
one can arrive at is whether the dog’s owner is a fairly 
prudent person of taste or a self-opinionated ass. To 
find a definite reason for this want of advance, 
psychologically and technically, is beyond our powers ; 
but the fact is before us, the lamentable fact that 
whilst so many of our dog-artists can see the humour 
or the sadness of a dog, the gaiety or the dourness, 
only an infinitesimal number can treat him seriously as 
a subject for serious portraiture ; most inevitably repre- 
sent him in some guise, which, if recognisable, is not 
particularly his own, and this in a manner that tires 
us by its sense of stale repetition and_ technical 
ineptitude. 
F. J. M. 





MOTOR BICYCLES. 


HE interest which London takes in Richmond Park 
has recently been clearly shown in connection with 
an attempt to damage its beauties. Its pleasant, well-kept 
roads and grassy rides are enjoyed alike by those who drive 
and walk, by riders and by bicyclists. ‘The joy of living 
and seeing comes home more intimately perhaps to the 
latter, who, after tea at the Star and Garter, remount with 
a freshness and vigour which is whetted by the movement 
through the air. The rider breaks out into a pleasant 
canter, and the cyclist throws his energy on to the yielding 
pedals and moves off at a speed which according to his 
age will vary from twenty-three to twenty-seven miles per 
hour. Mark it, oh ye Justices of the Peace! 

The park is not a perilous place for that, on the con- 
trary, it is the more accessible and popular. Under the 
law the cyclist is only punished if he rides furiously to the 
common danger, and he generally enjoys the use of his 
muscles without interference. 

Not long ago a couple of engineers thought it would be 
interesting to know what power a man exerts when propel- 
ling himself at twenty miles an hour on a level road. They 
therefore mounted a “tandem” and hauled an ordinary 
bicycle, with its rider, by means of a string and spring 
balance. At twenty miles an hour on the level they found 
that about three-quarters of a horse power were necessary 
to pull their friend along. No flourish was made about the 
experiment, though it is interesting because it shows that 
a very small motor of one-horse power will move a bicycle at 
a bicyclist’s normal pace on the level, though not up hill. 
Up hill the rate of working is greater, but most of us find 
a little assistance very valuable there, and the difference 
between climbing a hill with a motor and without one is 
the difference between running with the wind and against it. 
The cyclist who dislikes the wind at his back is a very rare 
bird, and the normal man does not complain that his oppor- 
tunity of exercise is being taken from him. A motor 
bicyclist, then, is always running with the comforting feeling 
of a stiff breeze behind him. To cease to pedal is not to 
cease to run, and the pleasurable and exhilarating progress 
through the air continues and adds additional joys to a 
delightful pastime. 

I have omitted the question of the tricycle, as it is 
moribund. There was no boom over its birth, no flourish 
over its life, no fury over its failure. The motor tricycle 
bumped along over ¢iree uneven tracks instead of gliding in 
one as a bicycle does, and only possessed superior stability 
when stationary, that is when its rider would immediately 
quit it. Its younger brother has begun its life in a manner 


so vigorous that the bicycle boom of a few years ago 


promises to be eclipsed by this engineering development 
on which the dead hand of the bubble financier has fortu- 
nately not fallen. 

Considering that we are a colonising nation suffering 
from evercrowded towns at home and troubled by inac- 
cessible dependencies abroad, choked with fogs in London 
within short distance of a sunlit, smiling country which is 
“depressed” merely because inaccessible, it is surprising 
that the swift and indefatigable motor car should receive 
such scant encouragement from the dwellers in the country, 
to whom it will bring the wealth of the old coaching days, 
or from the townsman, whom it will bring to health and fresh 
air. 

I have spoken to no man or woman in the vigour of 
health and youth who objected to motor cars without ask- 
ing at once the question, “Have you ever ridden one?” 
I have rarely met an objector who has ridden, or a rider 
who is not an enthusiast. Have we quite decided in Eng- 
land to allow our countryside to be cut off from the towns, 
have we not yet seen that railways costing £14,000 a mile 
cannot be expected to explore and make available the 
wealth of produce, of scenic beauties, of health-giving air, 
which every nook and corner of our lovely land can yield ¢ 
Are hens more prolific in Holland or Brittany cows more 
productive of milk, or is it not chiefly that the over-sea 
transport favours the foreigner’s access to town? The 
motor car will alter that. 

The reason why a crusade against such speeds as twenty 
miles an hour seriously affects our advancement as a nation 
in an important scienée is that the young industry evidently 
looks for its only source of funds to those persons who find 
pleasure, interest, health, and exercise in the sport, and these 
persons, like those who lit their houses electrically when 
a glow lamp cost a sovereign, are not necessarily either 
wicked or foolish. They are doing a work from which the 
country incidentally gains very much, and far from being 
persecuted should be allowed some quid pro quo of pleasure 
in their pursuit of a difficult ideal, a motor-car without 
defects. 

I am not now preaching motor cars, however, but 
motor bicycles, and I will at once confess the defects of 
the cars which are used to excuse our conservative back- 
wardness. 

Firstly they smell, secondly they make a noise, and 
thirdly they land you at the back of beyond with no visible 
meaus of return. The smell is due to one of two causes. 
Either the driver has allowed his engine too much lubrica- 
tion, and some of the oil is splashing on to a hot place 
which it should never touch, or some cheap, heavy petroleum 
is being used for the propulsion of the car which is imper- 
fectly burnt. Clearly a cure of these defects is not quite 
beyond our chemical knowledge and powers of discovery, 
and they are a no worse annoyance than the sulphurous 
fumes which we still suffer in the Underground, or the soot, 
smoke, and confinement which we patiently endure on a long 
railway journey. Are these sufficient reasons for hampering 
those who are solving problems for England’s greatness 
by hiding strings of constabulary behind the hedges at 
Grantham and Reigate? Shall we fine them “ justly” and 
roundly sixty at a time, whether defended or undefended, 
whether creating a nuisance or not, and whether or not the 
public safety is by them endangered ? Is not the art of road 
using, like the art of road making in the time of the Romans, 
a sign of Imperial blood ? Is not a grasp of the art of quick 
progression a grasp of the Imperial sceptre, whether at 
home or abroad, in time of peace or war? 

Is the noise and vibration of motor cars so great that a 
railway locomotive is silent in comparison ? Is their steam 
and smoke incurable, and so far beyond our engineers’ in- 
ventive capacity that our pioneers are to be baited into 
inactivity, that we must order out our clerk to the County 
Council * to summon motorists for not having a license, for 








* Mr. T. W. Weeding, J.P., Clerk to the Council of Surrey, 
caused three summonses as above to be issued, and prosecuted 
under instructions from the County Council.— Motor Car 


Journal, October 26, 1901, 
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not having two persons in attendance on the locomotive, 
and for driving at more than four miles an hour and shall 
the motorist, who is the only road user who improves the 
road surface, be made to pay larger tolls, where such tolls 
exist, and to obey more stringent laws, than the driver of an 
uncontrollable horse, to tend his car by the roadside when a 
butcher’s boy need not, and to travel more slowly than a 
smart farmer’s gig ? 

The position of short-sighted persons in authority is 
excusable only if we have agreed that the liability to break- 
down and to puncture has for ever defeated our feeble 
engineering talent. As the motor-bicycle is for the present 
free from all these evils and persecutions, let us turn more 
hopefully to it. 

The charge of petrol which this minute motor takes 
at every stroke is so small that though I have frequently 
taken a number of lady friends in tow behind my bicycle, 
I have never had any complaint of a smell of oil except 
perhaps on a particularly lengthy hill. ‘The lubrication is 
put in a very small “thimble” measure, and has not given 
rise to offence. In the matter of pace I am not quite sure 
whether a motor-bicycle is a bicycle or a motor. If I 
wish to enter Hyde Park when bicyclists are not allowed, a 
constable assures me that I am riding a bicycle, and I am 
pleased to accept the position, because as a bicyclist I must 
ride “ furiously” (a thing I haven't the least desire to do) 
before I can be baited by the Clerk to the Council of Surrey. 
As a cyclist I find no restriction to my moving at twenty- 
seven miles per hour in the open, and I am quite willing to 
be punished if I ride at eight miles an hour through the 
crowded and tortuous village of Uxbridge, for there such 
riding may fairly be called furious and to the common 
danger. In fact, I rejoice in the freedom of moving at 
thirty-five miles an hour along the Oxford road down the 
long straight stretches where there are no cross-roads nor 
bye-roads, nor any traffic. 

MERVYN O’GoORMAN. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF DEMOCRACY. 


S the belief in popular government to be ranked among 
the “shattered illusions” of the last two years ? Few 
of those who were formerly convinced Democrats would 
answer this question with a clear and confident “ No.” They 
expected better things of Democracy. Many of them were 
inspired by a belief, which on analysis they would have 
found it difficult to justify, that the political opinion of 
the “masses” was morally healthier than that of the 
“classes,” that in getting down to the lower and broader 
strata of opinion they were also getting to a sounder opinion 
—an opinion uncorrupted by the “sinister” interests of 
dynasties, of landlords, or of financiers. 
This opinion had at least one ground of support which 
Was no piece of sentimentality. When it was held that the 
people as a whole have no sinister interests, the meaning 
was tolerably plain and not easy to confute. A dynasty 
night govern in its own interest; a class might govern in 
its own interest. In either case the interests of those out- 
side the governing body would suffer. But supposing a 
people, on the same analogy, to govern in its own interests, 
Whose interests would be left out ? For thinkers like 
Bentham, who laid the foundations of English Radicalism, 
the superiority of popular government to all others 
followed like the conclusion of a syllogism from the first 
principles of moral science as conceived by them. Men 
were in the main guided by self-interest. The unselfish 
interests, Bentham thought, were well enough for dessert ; 
but the solid meat—the substance on which human life is 
built, and on which the statesman must rely—was self- 
interest. But if this were so the only hope for the mass 


of the people was to give them a voice in the government 
of their affairs. There was no trusting to the benevolent 
despotism whether of a monarch or of an aristocracy. 

Now, Bentham’s philosophical views have long since 
been discarded as unduly crude and narrow, but his political 
deduction has remained, it may be safely said, an integral 
part of the creed of any popular party. That the people can 
have no sinister interests as against themselves seems 
axiomatic. But, outside mathematics, axioms are too often 
misleading. Of several criticisms that might be passed on 
this particular axiom, one will be sufficient for our purpose. 
Suppose that the completely enfranchised people have to 
decide on the destiny of another people—a dependency, for 
example, or a weaker race—then, after all, the logic of self- 
interest ceases to apply. One nation may act as selfishly, 
callously, or cruelly in relation to another as one class in 
relation to another. In the doctrine that the people as a 
whole can have no sinister interests foreign and colonial 
relations are left out of account. 

To this it would once have been replied that the people 
have no interest in subjugating or fighting others; that 
the wars of history have been made by dynasties, by 
churches, by commercial bodies ; that these interests have 
stood to gain by war, while the part of the masses has been 
merely to suffer and to pay. ‘There is a measure of truth 
in these contentions ; but the conclusion that democracies 
would not be warlike—if stated as a universal rule—-must 
certainly rank among the shattered illusions. Here again 
we must distinguish. Few people are fond of war when 
the reality of war comes home to them. But what those 
who know war hate most in it is not the fighting, which 
appeals to every male animal, but the attendant circum- 
stances and consequences of the fighting—the pestilence 
and famine, the blackened ruins and starving children. The 
popular parties of the continent are opposed not only to 
war but to militarism, because militarism comes home to 
them in their own persons and their own homes. But sup- 
pose a population removed from all prospect of compulsory 
personal service, and from all danger of invasion, and the 
natural love of fighting will remain, with no salutary grounds 
of caution to hold it in check. Many people in this 
country are now under the impression that they know what 
war means because they have seen their friends and rela- 
tions, young men of the appropriate age for military ser- 
vice, go to the front. They do not yet understand that this 
is only the soft side of war. It is a different matter when 
fathers are torn from their families and business men from 
the conduct of affairs, when industry is paralysed, property 
wrecked, and the non-combatant population ruined. This 
is the side of war seen by those within the field of opera- 
tions. I heard the other day of a small tradesman who said : 
“TI was very keen about this war. It has cost me ten 
pounds ”—and he briefly, but with emphasis, reviewed the 
incidence of certain duties—‘ I'll never shout for another 
war.” This man was under the impression that he had 
realised what war means. Suppose he had seen his busi- 
ness ruined and his children beggars ? By memory and 
tradition the continental democracies have some knowledge 
of the realities of war, and it is no matter for wonder if 
they are less eager for war than the English democracy, 
which has no such tradition and feels itself secured from 
all real danger by the overwhelming strength of its fleet. 

Through the prevalence of the fighting instinct the 
“ interests,” as experience has shown, retain their power. 
They work the Press and, if they once get the Executive 
Government on their side, they control all the sources of 
information. Just as we at home get carefully-selected in- 
formation from South Africa, less convenient news filtering 
slowly through when it is too late to do much harm, so if 
one reads the South African papers one sees how equally 
well chosen items are cabled out to maintain the required 
state of opinion on the other side. With both ends of the 
cable in their hands even stupid men can achieve much. 
In any international crisis the experience of six years has 
shown that a popular agitation is helpless. Its leaders only 
know what the Government choose to let them know. The 
most damaging fact—or fiction—can always be produced 
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at the precise moment when it will hit the agitation hardest, 
and facts of a different tendency can be kept back till the 
crisis is past. In truth, there is not, and cannot at present 
be, any such thing as an effective popular control of foreign 
policy. ‘The average man gives little time and much less 
thought to politics. He is a citizen of a world-wide 
Empire, the politics of which consist of an overwhelmingly 
complex mass of extremely difficult problems, domestic, 
colonial, and foreign. If he seeks, which he very rarely 
does, to arrive at an intelligent understanding of these 
problems he is at once confronted in the Press with a mass 
of assertions, true, half-true, or false, of which, as a rule, 
none begin at the beginning, but all assume anterior know- 
ledge. Under such circumstances it may be possible for 
him to arrive at an intelligent appreciation of things affect- 
ing the interests of his own locality, or trade, or class; but 
before he has had time to educate himself on the current 
question of Imperial politics the crisis will probably have 
shifted to another continent. 

The old Benthamic principle was too narrow, but it 
contains an important truth. Men are not guided merely 
or even mainly by self-interest, but they are guided by the 
interests, personal or public, which they understand and 
appreciate. Men are intelligent enough and _public- 
spirited enough to vote down a policy which is palpably 
ruining their own neighbourhood. Even in the most cor- 
rupt American cities when the misgovernment passes the 
tolerable the voters rouse themselves and suppress it. But 
it is quite different with the ruin of a remote district of 
which men know only by hearsay, which is not constantly 
obtruding itself upon them in their daily lives, and of 
which, moreover, they hear distracting and conflicting ac- 
counts. The problem of popular government begins to 
simplify itself when it is recollected that no one can effec- 
tively govern affairs that he does not understand. ‘This has 
long been recognised as the limiting principle of absolute 
monarchy. The greatest despot cannot effectively order 
more than his single brain can take in, whence the dying 
complaint of the autocratic Nicholas that Russia was 
governed by ten thousand clerks. Applied to popular 
government, the principle shows us that the greater, the 
more complex, the more remote the affairs with which a 
people has to deal the less effective will be its control. In 
a vast empire like ours the popular control of Imperial 
affairs is little more than a form, aptly represented by we 
appearance of the House of Commons on Indian Budget 
nights. It is not so much that the people manage foreign 
affairs badly as that they do not in reality manage them at 
all. For this reason alone Democratic Imperialism is a 
contradiction, but it is possible to admit that and yet to 
hold that Democracy without Imperialism is desirable—that 
is, to abide by the old principle that the affairs of any com- 
munity should be in the hands of its members as a whole as 
against a single family or class. For this is government of 
the people by itself. ‘The other is government of one people 
by another. 


L. T. HogsnHouse. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ITALIAN FINANCES. 
OR about twenty-five years all descriptions of the 
economic and financial situation in Italy have 
tended tu make a most distressing picture of conditions in 
the young kingdom generalising the impression that the 
heroic efforts and sacrifices made by the Italians to unite 
and free their country had been expended in vain, and that 
the edifice erected with such pains was tottering to the 
ground. A few figures, familiar to all those who have 


taken an interest in Italian affairs, will vividly show, more 
than any words, how true for a time this view was. 


The Italian people have for years paid higher taxes than 
any other country, amounting altogether to £87,400,000 
per annum, which makes an average of about £3 for each 
inhabitant, while there was a public debt of £517,423,000, 
averaging £19 for each citizen, not to speak of the City 
debts, which, to quote only the principal, were roughly: 
Rome, £8,439,615; Naples, 45,225,180; Milan, 
4£3»764,157 ; Genoa, £1,997,046 ; while the mortgages on 
private property amounted to over £280,000,000. The bad 
impression was deepened by the fuct that forced sales by 
the Government on property for unpaid taxes amounted to 
9.114 in 1891, to 13.375 in 1893, and to 15.728 in 1895, 
which was without doubt serious, especially as the majority 
of the saies were made for taxes not surpassing #2. The 
private property of the peninsula was estimated at that 
time at £2,160,000,000, so that Italian citizens paid about 
4 per cent. of their incomes in taxes, while Frenchmen paid 
only 1.87, and Englishmen, before the South African War, 
1.74. These heavy burdens were above all due to the Army 
and Navy expenses, which varied from £ 16,000,000 to 
£,19,000,000, thus making Italy pay for them 5.14 of her 
private income, viz., a higher proportion than in other mili- 
tary countries, as Spain pays 4.96, Russia 4.43, Germany 
4.28, and France 4.03. 

To such a state of depression was attributed the ever- 
increasing exodus of workmen, who emigrated to the num- 
ber of 300,000 a year, although there are 13,958,623 acres 
of uncultivated land, and the peninsula is obliged to import 
every year £16,000,000 worth of cereals. 

To make the situation even blacker, the ill-fated 
Erythrea colony stood in the background representing a 
loss of about £25,000,000 in sixteen years. So it is no 
wonder that the deficit in the Exchequer rose as high as 
£,24,000,000, and Baron Sonnino, Minister of the ‘Treasury, 
was heard, in the official financial statement of 1894, to in- 
voke the name of God, for the first time in the Chamber of 
united Italy, “ to save the country.” 

One may really say that the Italians, after having 
shown what they were capable of from a political and revo- 
lutionary standpoint, have astonished both friends and 
enemies by their endurance and patience in consolidating 
the national edifice. 

The Italy which presents herself to-day to the eyes of 
Europe is quite different from the depressing picture drawn 
above. She is not, as yet, out of the wood, but, as appears 
from the financial statement of Signor Di Broglio, Minister 
of the ‘l'reasury, in the Chamber on November 30 last, 
Italy has proportionally obtained on the road of progress 
more satisfactory results than any other nation in Europe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Germany, which—although 
she became unified at the same time as the peninsula—was 
in all respects better prepared and ripe for the turn which 
her destiny took. Of course, one cannot yet compare the 
advance made by Italy in the last thirty years with that 
of other countries in the same time without taking into 
consideration the difference in condition at the starting 
point. The former was then so behind the latter that, even 
running as she has done, she cannot claim to have reached 
the others who have continued on their way, merely walking. 

The disaster at Adowa, terrible as it appeared at first, 
may in reality be considered as a blessing in disguise, as it 
cured the Italians—with the exception of an insignificant 
minority—of that dangerous Imperialism represented by 
coloniai adventures. From that moment dates, in fact, 
the beginning of the economic and financial resurrection of 
Italy, which was possible through the faith of the people in 
their strength and future and the progress they had already 
made in agriculture, industries, and commerce, progress 
made, one may almost say without assistance, often indeed 
in spite of difficulties created for them by incompetent 
Ministers. 

To the present democratic Cabinet was reserved the 
fortune of announcing to the country that, through a most 
rigid and severe administration and success in maintain- 
ing perfect order, thanks to a milder and more judicious 
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treatment of discontent, not only the ancient deficit 
had disappeared, but the Budget had a considerable surplus, 
which began in 1899, when the revenue exceeded the ex- 
penditure by £603,763, and was followed the next year by 
a surplus of £208,419. The Budget of 1900-1901 gives a 
surplus of £1,649,378, obtained through wise and strict 
economy, though the Government met certain necessary ex- 
penses, which overstepped those of normal times, such as 
the cost of expedition to China, the maintenance of soldiers 
in Crete, and lesser unexpected calls on the exchequer, pro- 
ducing altogether an outlay of £1,371,709. 

Besides this, the expenditure includes items of 
£720,000 for railway construction, and £300,000 for the 
redemption of the State debt, which in former times were 
nyt comprised in the ordinary Budget. 

In the Budget of t1g01-1902 the Minister of the 
Treasury calculates a surplus of £532,274, notwithstanding 
about £1,000,coo of extraordinary expenses, represented 
principally by urgent reforms in the Army and Navy to the 
extent of £690,000, by the requirements of public security 
£55,800, by the construction of the Apulia acqueduct 
£16,000, and by the building of the direct railway line 
between Rome and Naples, which, as the Premier informed 
the Chamber, will cover the distance in two hours and a half. 
Not less favourable is the forecast for the year which follows, 
it being estimated that the surplus will be £575,830, so that 
in a year and a half from now, if all goes well, Italy will have 
saved £3,569,664. This calculation is not by any means 
a sanguine one, and the financial statement of Sig. 
Di Broglio was called “an honest document,’ even 
by his opponents. Such improved conditions have 
rendered it possible to reduce during the last three 
years the Treasury debt by £2,500,000, to raise 
the metallic reserve to 50 per cent., and to see the 
Consols, which in 1894 were at 84, rise above par, while the 
gold premium, which at that same time had reached 16 per 
cent., is now reduced to a little over 2 per cent. The last 
achievement is the more significant, as it took place in a 
period in which Italy had high payments to make abroad 
from exceptional causes, such as the augmentation in the 
price of coal, due to the South African war, the China ex- 
pedition, and the unusual importation of wheat amounting 
t> £7,200,000, all elements apt to increase rather than 
diminish the exchange. 

The augmented prosperity of the country is also shown 
by the gradual absorption by Italy of her State bonds pre- 
viously held abroad. Last vear the interest paid on these 
bonds outside of the peninsula was £3,000,000, while this 
year it fell to £2,610,000, which means an investment of 
£,5,400,000 in Italy. ; 

Great development has taken place in agriculture, the 
production of beetroot sugar, which was unknown a few years 
ago, being now sufficient alone to supply two-thirds of 
all that consumed, while the importation of agricultural 
machines has risen from one million to four millions without 
taking into consideration those manufactured at home. 

The purchase of coal, mostly from England, which was 
4,000,000 tons a year, is now 5,000,009, although about 
400,000 horse-power is at present derived from water, which 
before did not exist. Mines which in 1897 gave a profit of 
£2,560,000, now give £5,600,000; metal manufactories 
in the same period from £9,120,000 have risen to 
£,14,000,000, and chemical industries from £ 1,280,000 to 
£2,800,000. One of the greatest increases is in the silk 
industry, in which up to 1890 the importation surpassed the 
exportation, while now, vice versa, the latter exceeds the 
former by 400,000 lb. Even more considerable is the 
manufacture of cotton, which in the last twenty years has 
increased more than five times. 

An idea of the progress of Italian commerce may be 
arrived at by examining the following figures: In 1890 the 
tonnage of Italian merchant ships was 186,000, while now 
it is about 400,000 ; in 1890 the merchandise transported by 
Italian ships amounted to 5,000,000 tons, and that trans- 
ported by foreign ships from Italian ports 6,300,000 tons, 
while at present they are respectively 9,520,000 and 
8,275,000. 


The whole situation is very encouraging, but the people 
must understand that their resources should be husbanded 
and not recklessly spent, as was done after 1876, when 
through the ability of Sella and Minghetti and sacrifices 
by the people, just as heavy as those made to-day, a surplus 
in the Budget had been arrived at. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome, December 16, 1901. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPs. 


HousING AND HEALTH, 


WE have so often dealt with the housing problem 
from an economic standpoint that we welcome a 
treatise on the subject from the point of view of an 
experienced medical officer of health.* It used to be 
thought that the only serious difficulties arose from 
high rents and insufficient space. From the medical 
officer’s point of view, adequate space is only one of 
several conditions which go to make a healthy dwell- 
ing. This book deals with the density of population 
per acre and per mile and per cubic foot of room- 
space. It discusses the effect of the construction of 
dwellings in streets, terraces, and blocks. It explains 
the effect on health of various kinds of tenements, and 
it concludes with suggestions for improving the pre- 
sent condition of insanitary dwellings and for prevent 
ing their creation in the future. 

Everyone knows, of course, that life and health 
depend upon environment, but few understand how 
invariably the general death rate and the figures for 
certain diseases rise as the access of fresh air and sun- 
light to the living rooms ofthe poor is diminished. The 
mortality from phthisis, e.g., in the British army feil 
from 7°86 per 1,000 in 1830-1846 to 3°1 in 1859-1866, 
the chief difference between the two periods being an 
increased cubic space per head in barracks. Another 
illustration is drawn from the death rate of Glasgow in 
1885 in dwellings of different sizes. 

— 
One and | Threeand | Five and 
Two Rooms. Four Rooms | upwards. 
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Acute diseases of the | 

NE ists crcovcireeiieve 9°85 6°89 3°28 
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diseases of nutrition 

in children ............ | 4°80 2°35 og! 








According to Dr. Sykes, ‘‘ the true density to be con- 
sidered is the number of persons to each room, not 
the number of persons toa given acre” ; cubic space is 
more important than square space, and the supply of 
fresh air than either. The problem, indeed, seems to 
reduce itself to the provision of fresh air. Something 
may be done by reducing the impurities in the atmo- 
sphere, ‘‘ especially smoke and fumes,” and by ‘ re- 
storing the balance in the composition of the atmo- 
sphere by the provision of open spaces and vegetation.” 
For this purpose windows alone are of little value, for the 
lowest classes always keep them shut. The chief aim, 





* PuBLic HEALTH AND Housinc. By John F, J. Sykes, 
M.D. London: P.S. King and Son. 5s. net. 
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indeed, of the London Building Act and of the building 
clauses of the Public Health Acts is to secure sufficient 
air; and, as it is impossible to send inspectors to open 
windows every day, this minimum is supposed to 
be secured by structural provisions, such as those 
preventing the erection of back-to-back houses. 
Next to fresh air, the most important thing is sunlight. 
‘Direct sunshine, and even diffused daylight, warms 
and dries, sets up air-currents, and removes stagnant 
air, dissipates humidity, resolves unstable compounds, 
and conduces to cleanliness.” It is also ‘inimical 
and darkness beneficial to micro-organic life.” 

A type of tenement dwelling of which Dr. Sykes 
most strongly disapproves is that which results from 
the letting out of a house, which was originally built 
for one family, to different families, one or more to 
each floor. In such a house the washhouse and other 
domestic conveniences are often all on one floor, per- 
haps on the lowest, so that the unfortunate occupiers 
of the highest storey must climb up and down the whole 
flight of stairs whenever they want a can of water. 
A house thus used should be provided with water supply 
and other sanitary necessaries on each floor, and Dr. 
Sykes would secure space for these things by adding a 
kind of tower at the back of the house. For this 
purpose he thinks money should be advanced by local 
authorities under the Housing Act, 1890. Sucha grant 
is the more necessary in London since many of the 
working-class dwellings—e.g., those built by the Board 
of Works, the L.C.C., and philanthropic companies— 
supply house-room at less than its real cost. 

_ _A book of this kind is well worth reading, espe- 
cially by members of councils which have built, or 
intend to build, dwellings for the working class. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuniceErs, Spcaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDS’ INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


“Ninety-eight per cent. of the slaves of Zanzibar and 
Pemba prefer to remain slaves.” 


Dear S1r,—So many English newspapers have re- 
ferred in some way or other to the fact that the slaves in 
these islands prefer to remain in slavery and so few of the 
papers appear to be able to give a better reason for this 
strange choice on the part of the slave than those advanced 
in the recently-issued Blue-Books, that it appears to me a 
little information on the subject would not be out of place. 

In one paragraph, the reason may be given shortly 
thus: ‘The position of the slave since the passing of the 
edict of 1897 bas vastly improved. ‘The position of the 
freed slave has not improved to the same extent, in fact, in 
many ways the freed slave has fewer advantages than the 
slave. Let us look at afew of them. A slave while he isa 
slave, since the passing of the edict, cannot be beaten— 
cannot be made to work—and during the clove-picking 
season receives pay for all he picks at the same rate as the 
freed slave and, moreover, if he should be able to obtain 
better wages from another planter, he can run away from 
his master and work elsewhere. The freed slave, on the 
other hand, when he applies for freedom will in all proba- 
bility be sent away to some distant shamba—thus leaving 
the place where he was born, perhaps, or, at any rate, where 
he has lived for many years, and has formed many friend- 
ships. ‘Chat is one of the first drawbacks against his ob- 





taining his freedom. ‘Then, secondly, he is required to 
give a promise that he will stay on the shamba to which 
he is sent—he may not leave it without the consent of the 
Court. He must work three days every week for his master 
Without any wages, in return for a place to build his house 
and sufficien: land to grow his muhogs, &c., the master 
being expected to supply him with food until his first crop 
is ready. Should the freed slave decline to work the 
master (now that the slave has become a free man) can bring 
him before the Court which has power to punish him. 

Recently, in the Court in Pemba, the practice of filling 
in a regular contract has been tried, and each slave now has 
to sign his mark to the following : 


[ENGLISH Copy OF FREED SLAVES’ CONTRACT.} 


“J, ...+»..« hereby agree to work for......,on his 
shamba (situated), at......,for three days in every 
week for a term of ...... years in return for sufficient 
land on that shamba for my personal use, care in sickness, 
material for building my house, and food until I obtain my 
first crop. 


WWHROSS . + 0 00 
[Slave here makes his mark.] 
“xX . ee . Pg 


This at first sight appears to be a very fair arrangement, 
anc. in some respects it is, but it is noticeable that there is 
no obligation on the Arab’s part to employ the man on the 
Gther four days of the week or to pay him any money what- 
soever—and, as .ar as my experience goes, they do not pay 
them any money at all. It is an absolute necessity to the 
freed slave to have some money with which to buy bis 
clothes, his oil, and other matters connected with his house- 
keeping. Supposing the freed slave is a woman, how is 
she to manage under this arrangement ? In the recently- 
issued Blue-Book (Africa, No. 4) the astounding statement 
is made that “ Nearly every unmarried native woman in 
Pemba has become a prostitute.” If that is so, would it 
not appear that a contract form of this kind, providing no 
money payment whatever, would rather tend to bring this 
about ? A woman out here, as at home, is very fond of 
appearing well-dressed, and in the latest mode, and how is 
she to buy her clothes ? During the clove season the 
slaves and freed slaves can earn big amounts if they are 
industrious ; and the presumption is, I gather, that out of 
that they can put by sufficient for the rest of the year. Some 
of them have done this, and some have even bought little 
holdings of their own, but the great majority are as yet 
thriftless—they cannot count, and have very little idea of 
what money can do, and so spend it as fast as it is received. 

All the advantages of the decree of 1897 which was 
passed in the interests of the slaves appear to be gained 
by the Arab masters. The Arab gets compensation money 
for each slave freed. He gets freed slaves back upon his 
shamba who work three days a week without pay, and, 
moreover, he can appeal to the Court to make them work, 
should they refuse. If he doubles the number of freed 
people on his shamba and works one half of them the three 
first days of the week and the other half the last three days, 
he then gets a full six days per week work without having tu 
pay anything at all—and what is the difference between 
this state of things and slavery itself? Personally, I can- 
not wonder at the slaves preferring to remain as they are 
with the zame of slaves, but with comparative liberty, 
rather than make the effort—for it still needs a very decided 
effort—to obtain what is known among themselves as 
“Government Liberty,” but which is hampered by condi- 
tions which would appear to make it a greater servitude 
than that from which they have escaped. And why, one 
may very properly ask, should the Arabs be thus re-supplied 
with—* slaves,” I was just about to write, but we must 
remember that they are free (though not free to go where 
they like), so we must say, labourers? The Arabs have 
received compensation for each slave, surely some compen- 
sation is due to the slave, or, if that is expecting too much, 
at least the compensation money should be expended in 
wages. 


Se 
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At the bottom of this supply of free labour to the Arab 
planters lies another question. ‘The Government of Zanzi- 
bar indirectly derives benefit from the supply of cheap 
labour to the clove plantations. There is a duty upon the 
export of cloves of 25 per cent.; and not only are the 
Pemba planters called upon to pay this excessive duty, but 
they must also pay it in Zanzibar, thus saving the Govern- 
ment the trouble and expense of collecting it in Pemba. 
With this heavy burden upon the clove industry some 
shamba owners have endeavoured to turn their attention 
to growing other produce for the markets of Mombasa or 
‘Tanga, which are often much more accessible than Zanzi- 
bar ; this has been met at once by an order from the Zanzi- 
bar Government prohibiting the export of all Pemba pro- 
duce to any other port except Zanzibar. ‘Thus during 
many months when it is quite impossible to send _perish- 
able goods to Zanzibar owing to contrary winds, the 
Pemba growers may not avail themselves of the said winds 
to carry their produce to Mombasa. Certainly while the 
planters in this island are so heavily handicapped by this 
abnormally heavy duty on the one hand and this hindering 
restriction on the other, there is no great wonder if they 
are somewhat slow to appreciate paying for labour. 

‘The theory advanced so often against the freed slave 
that he will not work has by this time been quite exploded. 
He will work for money payment—I will readily grant that 
you have to watch him to get full value; he still has the 
slave instinct to sit down and “rest” whenever he can do 
so without being caught. But on piece-work he dees well, 
and by-and-bye when he finds that the best workman gets 
best pay he will, I am sure, rise to the occasion. Even 
now there is a vast improvement among those who have had 
regular work under proper oversight during the last few 
years. But how can we expect the freed slave to develop 
under the three-day contract system, when, !owever well he 
may do his work, he will get no compensating advantage 
except the very doubtful one that “the w'liirg slave gets 
the most work.” 

We hear that changes are shortly to be inaugureted 
in this protectorate—they are badly needed. And let us 
hope that one of the first may be to sweep this slavery rigit 
away, with its accompanying objectionable practices.-— 
Yours, &c., 





HERBERT ARMITAGF. 
Pemba, Zanzibar, November 18, 1901. 


P.S.—While I have been writing this letter a very 
forcible example of the truth of the statements contained 
in it has passed through my hands. We are engaged in 
building a house in Chaki Chaki, the chief town in Pemba, 
and among our workpeople therq was a man named 
Ufunguo (a key). This man had applied to Mr. Burt for 
freedom, but as no court for freeing slaves was being held— 
the Commissioner being in Zanzibar for three weeks—the 
man was given work among the rest of our people upon our 
building. Ufunguo was most anxious to remain with the 
Vriends’ Mission, and we on our part were equally willing 
he should stay ; we had plenty of room for him and plenty 
of work. After working with us for several days and re- 
ceiving regularly his daily wage of 20 pice, he became 
nore anxious to continue in our service. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the Commissioner—Mr. J. P. Farler—having re- 
turned, and a court being held, Ufunguo was sent to receive 
his freedom. I wrote a letter for him to take, saying that 
he was in our regular employment, and that we wished him 
tv remain with us, subject, of course, to Mr. Farler’s 
approval. Ufunguo left his work, and took his letter, and 
applied for his freedom. Arrived at the court, he was 
freed, but was told he could no longer live on our mission 
station or work for us, but was sent the same day to one of 
the Government plantations—the only consideration shown 
tu him being that, inasmuch as he was not allowed to live 
on our lana and work for us, at his request he was placed 
on the Government shamba nearest to us. This man, 
then, by applying for and obtaining his freedom—freedom 
indeed !—suffers a loss of his liberty! For he may not go 





where he likes—a loss of at least half of his present 
income—and is now (absolutely against his will) placed 
under the contract system. What will this man think of 
the advantages of “freedom” ? Will he recommend his 
former fellow-slaves to go and do likewise ?>—H. A. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AND ‘TENNYSON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Not till to-day (December 21, 1901) have I seen 

Mr. Harrison’s remarks on my Z'ennyson. (The Speaker, 
November 30.) Mr. Harrison’s explanations concerning 
Tennyson’s originality in Zn Memoriam do but deepen and 
darken my chronological bewilderment. If ever my book 
is reprinted, I hope to do my best to discover and elucidate 
Mr. Harrison’s real meaning. At present I fear that he, 
inadvertently, attributes to me and characterises as 
“ childish ” opinions which I am not aware that I ever held 

or expressed. But to enter into details would be to over-tax 
the courtesy of your columns and the patience of your 
readers. As to the morality of Mallory’s romance, if Mr. 
Harrison really described it as “a fierce, lusty epic,” I fear 
I must dissent. It does not seem to me to be either an 
“ epic” or “ fierce,” or composed “ before an idea had arisen 
in the world of reverencing conscience.” Did Mr. Harrison 
use the phrases which I cite ? If he did not, I earnestly 
crave his pardon. But if he did use them, I fear that we 
must agree to differ. That I bring into my book the stale 
cry of “ Little Englander” surprises me. I am not aware 
that I ever spoke or wrote these words in my life. As to my 
“incorrigible trick of sniggering,” Mr. Harrison himself 
writes of me as “the merry Andrew of the reviews.” ‘This 
gracious form of pleasantry I have never cultivated. Never 
did I call Mr. Harrison “funny Fred,” or even F'redericus, 
stupor mundi. ‘This kind of sniggering I shall not call 
“ childish,” but I may remark that to jest on the Christian 
name of a contemporary is a rather rococo form of humour. 
As to my private estimate of Tennyson’s earlier and later 
work, though a “'Tennysonian,” I do not think that I am 
under any delusions. Mr. Harrison remarks that he puts a 
higher value on the dramas than I do; his estimate need not 
be very high! I do not “admire everything of ‘Tennyson 
. .  .Witk almost equal veneration.” It is very difficult 
for me to say a good word for most of Maud ; and as for 
The Promise of May, I fear that it tempts me to “ snigger.” 
I observe that FitzGerald thought that the volumes of 1842 
“held the poet’s work at its highest level. Perhaps he was 
not wrong after all” (p. 45). ‘To be candid, I think he was 
right. I will and do “ shout for my own side up to the very 
last goal,” because I really kold that the aged Laureate 
kicked that goal (to use Mr. Harrison’s phraseology) in 
Crossing the Bar. Just as Dr. Conan Doyle thinks more 
highly of Count Robert of Paris than I am able to do, so I 
may be deceived by a not unnatural emotion of loyalty to 
Tennyson in his old age. But had I to choose between the 
poems up to 1842 and the poems after 1842, my choice would 

not be doubtful. 
There is a point—modesty forbids me to name it—where 
Mr. Harrison and I differ ¢e¢o coelo, But I must end by 
repeating that, on the earliest opportunity, I shall try to 
disentangle and do justice to his remarks about the poetico- 
philosophical originality of the great Laureate, “ golden 
branch among the shadows.”—Yours, &c., 
A. LANG. 
Alleyne Mouse, St. Andrews, December 21, 1901. 


DEATH RATE IN THE CAMPS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—Most of your daily contemporaries have been 
sy assiduous in warning their readers that any comparison 
between English death-rates and those of the concentration 
camps must be misleading, and have been so exceedingly 
careful not to make the comparison themselves, that it is 
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not surprising that one person at least should have the 
curiosity to make it for himself. Here, taken from the 
supplement to the Registrar-General’s Fifty-fifth Report, are 
the decennial figures for five unions, each of which had in 


1881-90 a child population about equal to that of the 
Orange River camps: 





: Deaths of Children 
Mean Population of : 
Children under 15. under 15 in decade 





1881-90, 
Cockermouth ad 24,882 5,643 
Durham a _ 26,390 6,688 
ZOEK 4. ve i 26,930 6,125 
Hunslet a nas 24,371 7,898 
Isle of Wight eae 25,244 3,323 














The figures in the second column are the whole of the 
deaths of children under fifteen registered in the whole of 
the ten years 1881 to 1890. Everyone who looks at them 
will be struck with the enormous difference between Huns- 
let (a portion of Leeds) and the Isle of Wight. Many will 
exclaim, “ Horrible! It is more than double!” 

But in the Orange River camps 2,418 children under 
fifteen died in October and November, 1901. Two months 
are the sixtieth part of ten years, and sixty times 2,418 is 
145,080, and that is the Orange River camps’ figure to com- 
pare with the 7,898 of Hunslet and the 3,323 of the Isle of 
Wight. 

No wonder your contemporaries deprecate these coin- 
parisons! No wonder they carefully avoid making them 
when they put forward their miserable piffling reasons for 
declaring them to be misleading! Let them go to the 
nineteen thousand women between fifteen and forty-five in 
the Isle of Wight, and tell them that if only they were as 
prolific as the Boer women they could afford to bury 14,500 
children per annum (as well as 800 adults) and yet main- 
tain and increase the total population! It only means that 
each woman must have a child every fifteen months from 
the time she is fifteen till she is forty-five to maintain the 
population without increasing it—Yours, &c., 

STATISTICIAN. 


KABELAIS ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the Cimmerian darkness of this New Russia 
under the Union Jack (Oh, what a fall is here, my country- 
men!), where freedom is a scoff and free speech a crime, 
for want of independent papers to read (all such having been 
ruthlessly suppressed by the Censor in the interests of 
equal rights) we have to solace ourselves with the inanities 
cf the cheap comic press, which so far has not been pro- 
hibited ; with the paid-for opinions of the Rhodesian Press ; 
cr with the great classics of all time. I have decided on the 
last as the most profitable, and have inter alia been renew- 
ing my acquaintance with Rabelais. Would that the Prime 
Minister of England in his retreat at Beaulieu had done the 
same thing! He might then have chanced upon the 
following passage in Book I., chapter 43, and have gained 
thereby inspiration, if not illumination. 

After Gargantua had defeated the people of Picrochole, 
“beaten them down like rye,” Gymnaste demanded of him 
whether they should pursue them. To which Gargantua 
replied: “ By no means; for according to all true military 
strategy one should never drive one’s enemy to despair, as 
that adds to bis strength and increases his courage which 
were otherwise beaten down and extinguished. ‘There is no 
better way to secure the safety of surprised and worn-out 
soldiers than to make them despair of safety. How many 
victories have been snatched from the hands of the con- 
quercrs by tlie vanquished when the former have not been 
satisfied with reason, but have attempted to put all to the 
sword and destroy their enemies utterly without leaving so 
much as a single one to escape and tell the tale ? Always 


throw open to the enemy all the gates and leave the roads 
free that they may escape; nay, more, make a bridge of 
silver over which to send them away.”—Yours &c., 


PROSPERO. 
Capetown, December 3, 1901. 


THE DAILY MAIL IN MARCH—AND IN 
DECEMBER. 


Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—During the whole of the concluding week of 
March last the Daily Mail maintained a violent “ corre- 
spondence” campaign against according to the Boers any 
such terms as those formulated by Lord Kitchener in his 
negotiations with Botha. Hundreds of letters, published 
by the Daily Mail, declared that to offer such terms was 
to have “fought the war in vain,” that they amounted to a 
“national betrayal” (see letters in issue of March 28). 
The Daily Mail, through this approved correspondence, 
demanded: (1) That no terms should be given to the 
enemy whatever short of unconditional surrender; (2) 
that in the reconstructed Government the Boers should 
have no place whatever; (3) that no amnesty should be 
accorded to rebels; (4) that, above all, no grant should be 
given for the reconstruction of farms. The Daily Mail, 
in closing this correspondence on March 309, said editori- 
ally: “ Never have we seen such unanimity, volume, and 
earnestness in any series of letters. It is melan- 
choly to think that a British Cabinet should need such a 
stimulus.” 

To-day the Daily Mail is the strongest supporter of 
Lord Rosebery, who said explicitly at Chesterfield : 

‘*When Lord Kitchener and General Botha initiated their 
negotiations last March terms were agreed on which should 
be offered to the Boers, and though I admit that the Govern- 
ment declared that those terms were no longer open, the 
revocation after all is only formal, and the Boers, who are a 
shrewd race, are perfectly well aware that in case theywish 
for peace those terms are still open to them.” 

There is nut a single point condemned in March 
by the Daily Mail as“ treason” that Lord Rosebery (“ who 
is trusted implicitly by every patriotic Englishman,” says 
to-day the Maz/) does not advocate. ; 

As to the grant for rebuilding the farms (which in 
March the Daily Mail said was “ an outrage on the British 
taxpayer ”), Lord Rosebery says : 

‘*With regard to all transactions which involved money, 
such as the resettlement of the farms, the restocking and 
rebuilding of the farms, I would act with the most lavish 
liberality. We are spending five millions a month in pro- 
secuting this war. I would infinitely rather spend that five 
millions a month in procuring even by lavish generosity a 
definite peace in South Africa and in appeasing the remains 
of civil rancour.” 

Nine months since, when the war was going badly for 
us, and when the generous discussion of these terms might 
have ended it, the Daily Mail was hysterical in protest. 
To-day, after infinite expenditure and infinite suffering, it 
would have us go further than the Government were ready 
to go then. a ' 

Is this a measure of the political wisdom of our popular 
Fress ?—Ycurs, &c., 

X. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON IMPERIAL 
CONFEDERATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If Mr. Goldwin Smith would only acquaint him- 
self with the views actually held by advocates of Imperial 
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Confederation instead of giving rein to his imagination, or, 
it may be, generalising from some random utterances of 
irresponsible individuals, he would never again write such a 
sentence as: 

“It must be evident by this time that Imperial Con 
federation is a dream, and that the colonies would not con” 
sent to part with any portion of their self-government. The 
Conservative leader in Quebec is distinctly taking that line. 
Nor, though adventurous — may have been fired and 
attracted by this war, would the colonies consent to bear 
the cost of armaments on an equal footing with Great 
Britain.” 

Imperial Confederation implies giving the colonies a 
direct voice, which they do not at present possess, in the 
control of Imperial and foreign affairs, whilst leaving their 
self-government intact. The power of taxation, which they 
rightly cherish with intense jealousy, would continue to be 
exercised by the local Legislatures, although the funds thus 
provided would be administered—a very different matter— 
by some kind of representative body. Representation in a 
Federal body need not, of course, be proportionate. The 
Australian Senate is not so constituted. As for bearing “ the 
cost of armament on an equal footing with Great Britain,” 
that is a mere bugbear, which I have never heard advocated 
by any responsible person. 

I would add “the Conservative leader in Quebec,” 
judged by the fate of his party at the last election, when it 
measured its strength with that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in his 
own province, although a very worthy, is not a very formid- 
able person.—Yours, &c., 

Tue Epiror oF THE “ British EMPIRE REVIEW.” 

December 18, 1901. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—On page 304 of The Speaker for December 14 
you publish a letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith, in which he 
Says : 

“Criticism, as all men of education, if their minds are 
open, must admit, has undermined the historical authority 
of the Gospels.” 

I can claim nothing more than a mere outside know- 
ledge of the Biblical criticism of the past twenty-five years, 
but I venture nevertheless to suggest that this positive 
dictum of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s is directly contrary to fact. 

Has not the outcome of the criticism spoken of been to 
confirm “the historical authority of the Gospels” ?— 
Yours, &c., 

J. MARSHALL STURGE. 

Charlbury, Oxon, December 17, 1901. 





NIGHT ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


By this moon-witched light 
Nought is common or unclean— 

The lamps along the bay are white 
As stars, and as serene. 


The half-moon rides low, 
And casts on sea and river 
White pools, and flakes of moving snow 
That waver, swirl, and shiver. 
The busy whirling mill 
Has furled its sails, and cool 
Sleeps its red window in the still, 
Deep, murky, mirroring pool. 
The tide is at its ebb: 
Far over the misty sand 
It murmurs, caught in a moony web, 
Spell-bound ’twixt sea and land. 


EvaAN KEANE. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 
THE Poverty or Inpia. By Dadabhai Naoroji. 


: : London 
Swan Sonnenschein, and Co. 10s. 6d. 


PRoSPEROUS BritisH INDIA: A Revelation from Official 


Records. By William Digby, C.1.E. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s, 6d. 


THERE are two stock answers to the charge that the people 
of British India are steadily growing poorer. ‘The India 
Office tells you that it is impossible because the Indian 
revenues are being augmented from year to year; whilst 
the official in India explains that the misery and destitu- 
tion, which are so obvious that they have to be accounted 
for somehow, are due not to any faults of the British 
system, but to the improvidence of the people. Mr. 
Naoroji’s contribution to the study of British-Indian eco- 
nomics makes one thing clear, at any rate, and that is that 
the poverty of the Indian people is altogether too wide- 
spread and deep-rooted to be explained away on either 
hypothesis. His quotations from the writings and speeches 
of a score of authorities, from Lord Salisbury down to the 
district collector, ought to be conclusive on this point. 
It is obvious that if this poverty be really so crushing as 
the administrators declare, it is no sign of affluence, but 
the reverse, when the revenue is seen to be increasing ; 
and as to the alternative line of defence, how are we to 
reconcile with the theory of improvidence Sir W. Hunter’s 
assertion that forty millions of the people of British India 
go through life on insufficient food ? The revenue hypo- 
thesis no doubt is apt to deceive the man who looks to 
what is called the financial test, and looks no further; but 
it is really of a piece with the optimism of a rent collector, 
who chose to argue that a 50 per cent. rise of rent in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, was a proof that the people were better 
off than they used to be. As to improvidence, how can 
the peasantry or their labourers lay by for times of famine, 
when in the fattest years there is a population as large as 
that of the United Kingdom which cannot get enough 
to eat ? 

Unfortunately, the fact that this hideous poverty 
exists, and is certainly not diminishing, does not take us 
far on the road to reform. Mr. Naoroji’s story is not only 
an old one, but its familiarity has even made it dull. We 
have been talking, or trying to avoid talking, about the 
miseries of the ryot for a good many years now, and the 
shabbiness of our poor relation is, in these days of 
Imperial sentiment, felt to be less than ever a subject 
for parade. The truth is that a poor and importunate 
relation may be treated as a nuisance ; but a poor relation 
who helps to keep you, as our Indian dependency does, 
must be cherished and repressed at the same time, if our 
pockets and our self-esteem are not to suffer. We manage 
it by keeping our eyes on the majestic fabric of our Indian 
dominion, and contriving not to see the foundation of 
abject misery it is based upon. If we admitted the suffer- 
ing of the ryots, and their inability to bear our Imperial 
burdens, then in decency we should have to pay some- 
thing on our own account for the glory which has been 
debited to India. Owning up, moreover, is not only a pre- 
liminary to paying up; it involves a reflection upon the 
wisdom, justice, and benevolence of our record, which may 
be hard foran Imperial race to bear. Here, then, may be 
some of the causes that make the case of India not far re- 
moved from a forlorn hope. It is a distressing exercise 
in politics to compare the speeches of Indian Secretaries 
of thirty years ago—speeches of candid, intelligent, and 
responsible men, not devoid of imagination—with the sordid 
apologetics of the Indian Secretaries of to-day. ‘To do so 
is to feel that this country has fallen away from its old 
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desire to put its relations with India on a just footing, and 
to deal with the people of India in a spirit at any rate 
tinged with Liberalism. 

Mr. Naoroji cannot reproach himself with any faint- 
heartedness in his mission. In his old age we find him 
pleading as vigorously as he did forty years ago for a re- 
form of the burdensome side of the British administrative 
and fiscal system, and for a redemption of forgotten pledges. 
There is necessarily a good deal of repetition and over- 
lapping in the book, which is simply an unrevised reprint 
of articles, speeches, and letters, but the reader will be 
bound to admit the force and earnestness which Mr. 
Naoroji has devoted to his task, and notably to the analysis 
of the “economic drain” and the exhibition of England’s 
bad faith in the matter of native appointments in the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. William Digby, with his long experience of India 
and his unequalled knowledge of official literature, is an 
authority on the question of Indian poverty who cannot be 
disregarded. The form in which he presents his facts and 
arguments is sometimes “ sensational,” and his appeals to the 
emotions are frequent. But Mr. Digby’s failure to write with 
the detackment of a Fellow of the Statistical Society is not 
altogether a subject for complaint. A man who has seen 
a famine, and helped to relieve its victims, as Mr. Digby 
did whilst acting as honorary secretary of the Indian Famine 
Fund, in the terrible Madras famine, may not supply con- 
clusive proof that the climate has destroyed his heart as 
well as his liver; but ke is the likelier to bring home to 
people the truth about the hard lives of the Indian agricul- 
turists, and this, after all, is Mr. Digby’s object. One’s 
heart often warms to the writer’s earnestness. It is some- 
thing to the good to see a man driven frantic by the com- 
placency with which his fellow-citizens regard their Indian 
heritage, perishing as it is before their eyes. The heavy 
ordnance in hkis' batteries, the extracts from official 
minutes, district reports, suppressed inquiries, settlement 
manuals, and forgotten commissions, which Mr. Digby’s 
assiduity has brought to light, speak for themselves. 

To take at haphazard a few samples of the official 
testimony. Sir Charles Elliott, writing of the condition 
of the North-West Provinces, says that “half of our agri- 
cultural population never know from year’s end to year’s 
end what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied,” and he 
adds that “any attempt at heavier taxation would result in 
financial failure to the Government, in widespread distress 
and ruin to the people.” The late Mr. Robert Knight 
pointed out that the uniform result of introducing cur rule 
into a Province seems to have been the gradual exhaustion 
of the people’s stores of food, and at last their total disappear- 
ance. Sir Louis Mallet, whose solemn warnings ought to 
be written over the door of the India Office, says: “I have 
never “concealed my opinion as to the extreme gravity of 
our financial position, and I believe that nothing but the 
fact that the present system is almost secure from all inde- 
pendent and intelligent criticism has enabled it so long to 
survive.” Mr. H. C. Irwin, a peculiarly competent ob- 
server, found amongst 173 persons whose economic condi- 
tion he closely inquired into. only ten blankets, sixteen 
razais, and twenty-four quilts, “so that more than three 
fourths of them go through the winter ‘with no better cover- 
ing than the common sheet.” Charpais—a rude form of 
bedstead—Mr. Irwin found more common. “ My 173 had 
ninety-nine bedsteads among them, and Mr. Gartlan’s 
seventy-one had thirty-two. Sleeping on the ground is so 
productive of fever that I should be glad to see charpais 
exempted from attachment and sale in execution of decrees.” 


“To the main question whether the poorer classes get 
enough to eat a categorical answer is not easy. I believe 
that the great majority do, in ordinary times, satisfy their 
hunger at least once a day. That the poorer families eat as 
much as would be good for them I very much doubt. 
Hunger is very much a matter of habit, and people who 
have felt the pinch of famine—as nearly all the poorer 
households must have felt it—get into the way of eating 
less than wealthier families, and less than they could assimi- 
late with physical advantage to themselves. The more one 
looks into the condition of the Indian cultivator and labourer 
the more, it seems to me, one must be impressed by the 


narrowness ot the margin between him and destitution 
The upper class of tenant, the man with from five to ten 
acres of land, should, in average times and with ordinary 
industry, be well above the pressure of actual want. But 
the small cultivators—z.c., the large majority—must be 
always on the brink of want of food, though the services of 
the mahajan [money-lender] generally save them from going 
further than the brink. Even assuming that the ordinary 
small cultivator and able-bodied labourer can always be 
sure of sufficient food, there remain the aged, infirm, and 
childless poor. The question whether these get enough to 
eat can only be answered bya decided negative.” 


The hunger Labit is one, as Mr. Irwin shows, to which 
the beasts as well as the people are accustoming them- 
selves. Owing to the increase of cultivation and the setting 
aside of huge areas for forest reserves, the grazing lands 
are vanishing, and the working capital of agricultural India 
is dwindling to an alarming degree. Habitual hunger 
strikes one as a disastrous kind of Imperial asset. We never 
hear of it in the speeches of our Imperialists, but Lundreds 
of Mr. Digby’s pages contain nothing else but marshalled 
and indubitable witnesses to the ravages of the hunger 
habit. Mr. Digby is of opinion that the growth of this 
habit may be expressed by a reduction in the daily income 
per head from 2d. in 1850 to 34d. in 1900. Averages are 
kittle cattle, and Indian official statistics are apt to fall to 
pieces in the handling, but if his estimate of 34d. is below 
the mark there are plenty of authorities to say so. Will 
thy come forward and give their evidence? Judging by the 
detailed testimony with which the book is packed it hardly 
seems likely. 

There is no space left for dealing with the influence 
of the British system—and notably the devouring hunger 
habit which goes by the name of revenue—as a cause of 
poverty. But let the reader study the chapters devoted to 
the question of land revenue in the light of those words of 
Sir Charles Elliott, and remembering the havoc that famine 
has played with the ryot’s poor possessions, then ask 
himself how it is possible for the people to bear their 
burdens. Eschewing the official dogmas as to the _per- 
centage of produce claimed by Government, let him turn to 
the concrete cases, the human documents which this book 
provides, not forgetting the part that the money-lender plays 
in the transaction, and then put together for himself a picture 
of the Indian peasant under British rule. ‘lo get that picture 
into our heads is the first step towards discharging our Im- 
perial duties towards the unhappy people whose lot is in 
our hands. 


N. 





LOUIS PASTEUR. 


Tue Tire oF Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Two volumes. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co., Limited. 1902. 
Price, 32s. 


Louis PasrEeur holds a unique position in the public ima- 
gination, a position founded upon the conviction that he 
did more to save life and diminish suffering than any man 
before or after him. Intellectually, he was one of the great 
men of the nineteenth century, and the story of his life, 
as told by M. Vallery-Radot, forms a fascinating study of a 
great mind. As a scientist, his masterly handling of the ex- 
perimental method rescued science in all its branches from 
the flood of wordy hypothesis which threatened to engulf 
it; cattlefarmers and wine-growers,  silk-growers and 
brewers owe to his unselfish labours the success of their 
industries ; his early studies on crystals opened up a new 
field to science, and have contributed largely to the pro- 
gress of modern chemistry ; to his unceasing advocacy the 
cause of education in France owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
On any of these counts the life of Pasteur must be of in- 
terest to many who reap the advantage of it to-day; but 
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his supreme claim upon the gratitude of posterity lies in the 
fact that he discovered the existence of microbes, esta- 
blished their causal relation to disease, and evolved a 
rational method of prevention and cure. 
door open to death,” said the surgeon Velpeau in the 
later sixties. The smallest operation was then a matter 
for the gravest anxiety. The ward sponge or the 
surgeon’s fingers carried deadly microbes from patient to 
patient. Blood-poisoning and gangrene were rife in every 
hospital. Puerperal fever carried off twenty mothers out 
of every hund.ed, until, says M. Vallery-Radot, “ women -of 
the lower classes looked upon the Maternité Hospital as 
the vestibule of death.” ‘To-day, the chief risk of many 
operations which were then undreamt of is the danger of 
the anesthetic; a case of puerperal fever or of post- 
operative blood-poisoning in a hospital is considered a 
severe discredit to those in attendance. These results we 
in this country are proud to ascribe to Lord Lister ; but he 
himself is the first to admit that his antiseptic method was 
directly inspired by the work of Louis Pasteur. Nor has 
medicine been idle in the last twenty years. Klebs and 
Liffler, Roux and Yersin, Behring, Kitasato, Frinckel, 
Eberth, Wright, the great Koch, and a host of other 
workers have made us familiar with the organisms which 
cause a number of the gravest ‘diseases, and have esta- 
blished in many cases rational methods for their prevention 
or cure ; the inspiration of all this work carae from the dis- 
coveries and methods of Pasteur. To the reader of his 
life, the thought that the work of which he is reading may 
be, perhaps has been, the direct means of saving his own 
life must lend a personal interest and a personal sense of 
eratitude. 

M. Vallery-Radot wisely sees that the story of Pasteur’s 
work, which is the story of his life—for with him 
life meant work—does not depend for its interest 
upon the narrator. With a self-effacement as judi- 
cious as it is rare, he makes Pasteur his own biographer. 
He was, we believe, Pasteur’s son-in-law, though the fact 
does not appear in the book. In addition to an intimate 
knowledge of the man himself, he has had unique oppor- 
tunities of access to his private letters and notes, as well 
as to his public speeches. By a liberal use of extracts from 
both sources he allows the character of the man and the 
story of his life to unfold itself before us with a luminous 
definition which needs no interpreter. M. Vallery-Radot 
confines his own part largely to linking up the whole into a 
narrative form, a task which he performs with a graphic 
picturesqueness which is charmingly French. 

It has been said that the story of Pasteur’s life is the 
story of his work. There is an interest akin to fascination 
in tracing the working of his great mind, which led him step 
by step by a process of inevitable logic from a study 
of the optical properties of tartaric acid—a study appa- 
rently barren of any but scientific interest—to the investi- 
gation of the cause of infectious disease in animals and 
man; from the discovery of this cause—the activity of 
microbes—to the methods of prevention and cure; from 
the scientific investigation of those methods to their prac- 
tical application. The story is plainly and simply told, and 
demands no special knowledge for its full enjoyment. 
Through it and bound up with it is the revelation of the 
character of the man. His insatiable fever for work and 
for the knowledge that work brought him, his passionate 
love of science and of France, his deep, almost exaggerated, 
reverence for his teachers, his affectionate interest in his 
pupils, his kindly pity for the sick and suffering, even for 
the animals upon which he experimented, his love of 
children, his devotion to his father and his family, his great 
modesty, too sincere to be hypocritical, his contempt for 
the petty spite which prompted some of his opponents, his 
honest acknowledgment of genuine criticism, his deep 
religious feeling, all combine to make up a picture of a 
character as simple as it was great. Nor does M. Vallery- 
Radot allow us to be blind to his faults. His quick temper 
led him into angry debates, in which the sharpness of his 
rebukes served only to embitter the feelings of those whom 
envy or prejudice blinded to-the truth of his doctrines. The 
emotional, almost childish, letter in which he resigned after 
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the Franco-Prussian war the honorary degree conferred 
upon him by the University of Bonn was hardly excused by 
the depth of his grief at the misfortunes of his country. 
He never lost his animosity against Germany—an animosity 
which M. Vallery-Radot himself appears to share, since he 
scarcely does justice to the work of Koch and other Ger- 
mans under the direct inspiration of Pasteur’s discoveries. 

Of his family life we are granted glimpses all too few. 
The love of his children and the faithful devotion of his 
wife, who with rare unselfishness realised that the laboratory 
must come before everything, appear to have made for him 
a home life of peace and happiness, broken only by the 
occasional visits of death. 

Such was the man as we learn to see him, under M. 
Vallery-Radot’s guidance, from his own words and his own 
writings. An eloquent, sometimes an impassioned, speaker, 
a lucid writer, a note of sincerity rings through both 
speeches and writings, and gives us confidence in our esti- 
mate of the man. 

The author introduces us incidentally to many in- 
teresting people. Jean Pasteur, his father, the simple, 
earnest soldier and tanner, a knight of the Legion of 
Honour ; Chappuis, brilliant and affectionate, the friend of 
his life; J. B. Dumas, the great chemist; Mme. Pasteur, 
his devoted, homely wife, sharer of his hopes and ambi- 
tions; J. J. Biot, old Biot, whose interest in his work 
ripened to a fatherly affection for the man himself ; Claude 
Bernard, the great physiologist; Duruy, the enlightened 
Minister of Public Instruction ; his devoted pupils, Raulin, 
Duclaux, and Roux; St. Claire Deville, gay and witty pro- 
fessor—all are sketched for us with the light but accurate 
touch which gives M. Vallery-Radot’s book much of its 
charm. His faults, like his charm, are French; at times 
a little too long, at others a little too wordy, at others again 
too emotional, almost sentimental, we feel that the original 
French must form a better setting for his story than our 
stolid, practical English. 

To many M. Vallery-Radot’s book is doubtless familiar, 
but we owe to Mrs. R. L. Devonshire a debt of gratitude for 
making it more accessible to the English public. Her 
translation is faithful and conscientious, at times almost too 
literal ; but this is a pardonable fault, for it preserves much 
of the freshness of the original. To some of her words we 
must take exception: “ fermentescible,” “ experimentation,” 
“microbian,” “mediums,” “ agricultor,” “ viruses,” 
“ osmose,” do not do credit to her usually accurate handling 
of difficult terms. The book is admirably got up, and the 
volumes are extraordinarily light. It deserves to be read 
not only by scientific men, but by a large public, with in- 
terest and delight 

A.W.S&. F. 





A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. 


A History OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. By Captain W. L. Melville 
Lee, M.A., Oxon. London: Methuen and Co. 1901. 


I, 


CapTaIn MELVILLE LEE has written an interesting and lumi- 
nous, if not exhaustive or conclusive, work upon a subject 
in which democracy and science have initiated reforms so 
vast that we can hardly appreciate the immense distance 
whick. still divides us from the ideal. The prevention and 
the punishment of crime in England, as it was, as it is, and 
as it ought to be, would be a better index to the contents 
than the title which has been chosen. Our author is a 
reformer as well as an historian. But he begins as an his- 
torian. So it will be convenient to consider the historical 
part first since it provides a basis, at any rate, for the science 
of police and penology. The administration of law and 
the preservation of order in England have had strange ups 
and downs. From the time when Edgar united England and 
established the King’s Peace down to the Norman Conquest 
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the life and comfort of the individual were marvellously 
secure. Captain Lee writes: 


“That the system above described was effectual in 
dealing with any crime that may have existed in England at 
the time cannot be doubted, and Gneist, in his review of the 
period, says: ‘The insular position of the country, and the 
pre-eminently peaceable character of the later Anglo-Saxon 
times, developed the maintenance of the peace to such a 
perfection that the chronicles give an almost Arcadian 
picture of the peacefulness and security of the land in the 
time of Alfred the Great, and at some subsequent periods.’ 
Lord Coke, too, declares that before the Conquest, whilst 
this ancient constitution remained entire, a man might ride 
through England with much money about him and run no 
risk of molestation, though armed with no other weapon 
than a white wand.” 


If we may accept, as our author evidently accepts, this 
opinion of Coke and Gneist, the police system of Anglo- 
Saxon times was certainly more effective, to judge by results, 
than any which prevailed in this country until after the civil 
wars. In 1651 Cromwell, having given up as hopeless an 
attempt to reform the County Justices, handed over the 
functions of police to the army, and so “ for the first time in 
English history the civil power was subordinated to a dicta- 
torship, and for a while the sword supplanted the baton.” 
England and Wales were divided into twelve police districts, 
to each of which a military officer was assigned. A special 
force of mounted militia was constituted to assist these 
officers, and the expense was met by the imposition of a tax 
of ro per cent. on the estates of Royalists, on the old English 
principle “that those responsible for disturbances should 
pay for the re-establishment of order.” What an outcry 
there would be if this old English principle were applied to 
the estates of the Rand! Captain Melville appears to think 
that this system was attended witk considerable success. The 
Protector, with characteristic humility, called it “his little 
poor invention” ; but Whalley was able to boast: “ This I 
may, truly say, you may ride all over Nottinghamshire, and 
not see a beggar or wandering rogue.” After the Common- 
wealth disorder again reigned; the police and the police 
authorities were Lopelessly incompetent, and had it not 
been for the Great Fire and for improvements in the width 
and lighting of the main thoroughfares of the metropolis 
London would have been at least as bad as the rest of the 
ccuntry, of which, speaking generally (in his Listory), some 
time later, Smollet observes: “ Thieves and robbers are 
now become more desperate and savage than they have ever 
appeared since mankind was civilised.” Evelyn tells how a 
gang of robbers succeeded in capturing the taxes collected 
in the Northern counties as the bags containing the money 
were being escorted through Hertfordshire on their way to 
London. By an easy transition from the arch-robber, Jona- 
than Wild, who flourished at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, we find ourselves in the presence of the first police 
reformer, Henry Fielding, the novelist. 


“For an awakened interest ‘and the resulting improve- 
ment we are mainly indebted to the famous novelist, Henry 
Fielding, who spent the closing years of his short life ina 
vigorous campaign against the growing domination of 
society by the criminal] classes. Appointed to the West- 
minster bench at the age of forty-three, he exhibited in his 
new capacity an acquaintance with law and a knowledge of 
human nature that were but rarely found in the ranks of the 
magistracy of the day; his charge to the grand jury, de- 
livered in 1749, reads more like the deliberate composition 
of a justice of assize of large experience than the work of a 
junior magistrate just appointed to the office.” 


Perhaps it would Lave been well if a little more had 
been told us about Fielding’s “ Charge to the Grand Jury at 
Westminster,” which contains many quaint “ sententis,” 
as well as much learning. Thus upon the speculative 
or gaming instinct Fielding defends the English law as 
follows: “To prevent gaming among the lower sort of 
people is the interest of society ; and for this plain reason, 
because they are the most members of the society; which 
by such means will lose the benefit of their labour. As 
for the rich and great, the consequence is generally no other 
than the exchange of property from the hands of a fool into 
those of a sharper.” This reminds me of an English magis- 
trate who told some boys conyicted of playing pitch-and-toss 


that they ought to try to set a better example to the aris- 
tocracy of their country. e 

We should have liked more also about Fielding’s “ In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers.” 
Nevertheless, the chapter upon Bow-street Police and Magis- 
terial Reform, which begins with an account of Henry Field- 
ing, is admirable. Fortunately for London, his half-brother, 
Sir jolin Fielding, succeeded Henry as magistrate at Bow- 
street, and was able to put into practice some of the reforms 
adumbrated by the genius of the author of Z'om Jones. Sir 
Jclin Fielding was a blind man, but his officers—ke was the 
first to employ regularly-paid detectives—became famous, 
under the name of Bow-street Runners, for their skill and 
sagacity. “When seated in Court he used to wear a white 
silk bandage over his eyes, and the striking figure of the tall 
blindfolded knight was a dramatic figure long remembered 
at Bow Street. His knowledge of everything that concerned 
the criminal classes was remarkable. It was said of him 
that he never failed to recognise an old offender, though the 
only indication he had to go by was the sound of the 
prisoner’s voice.” 

Captain Lee shows how, from the time when the 
ideas of the two brothers Fielding became known through 
pamphlets and magazine articles, the inhumanity and 
inefficacy of punishments began to be done away with. 
The Statute-Book was slowly civilised, and in London, at 
any rate, or rather in parts of London, rapid improvements 
were made in the police force. In 1783 the procession to 
Tyburn was discontinued. In 1816 the pillory was abolished 
for all offences except perjury, and public whippings were 
dene away with in the following year. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that in the horrors of the Napoleonic war the 
conditions of England again reverted to the most squalid 
barbarism. Between 1801 and 1811 the population of 
London increased by 16 per cent., and the number of com- 
mitments rose by nearly 50 per cent. Bullock-hunting, dog- 
fighting, duck-hunting, and other brutal sports throve in the 
metropolis. There were streets in Westminster into which 
policemen dare not venture except in fives or sixes for fear 
of being cut to pieces. In 1812, or thereabouts, Captain 
Lee mentions that the parish of Kensington alone saw 
sixteen successful and three unsuccessful attempts at bur- 
glary in six weeks, “ and John Vickery, an experienced Bow- 
street officer, calculated that in one month property to the 
value of sixteen thousand pounds was stolen in the City of 
I.ondon without one of the guilty parties being known or 
apprehended.” . 

Again, between 1805 and 1818 there were more than 200 
executions for forgery alone; but we cannot possibly even 
allude to the countless forms of atrocity, and the appalling 
statistics which lead Captain Lee to the conclusion that 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century “England was 
passing through an epoch of criminality darker than any 
other in her annals.” We believe that a good half of the 
crime was simply due to poverty, hunger, and the miserable 
conditions of the poor, all brought about or accentuated by 
war, and the intolerable burdens laid by militarism upon 
trade, and the necessaries of life. That severity was use- 
less as a preventive, and served only as a stimulus to 
savagery and barbarism, is now established. How far 
severity went may be guessed from an example. On one 
occasion seven persons, four men and three women, being 
convicted at Kingston of being concerned in robbing a 
pedlar, “ were all hanged in Kent-street, opposite the door.” 
As well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb, was a 
popular proverb. No wonder that in 1822 Sir James 
Mackintosh proposed in the House of Commons, in accord- 
ance with the views of Romilly and Bentham, that measures 
should be adopted “for increasing the efficiency of the 
criminal law by mitigating its vigour.” Sir Robert Peel 
(most characteristically) opposed Mackintosh, although 
seven years later he was destined to place upon the Statute- 
Book an Act which went some way to establish “a vigi- 
lant and enlightened police ” in and near the metropolis. In 
a. second notice we may consider the effect and influence of 
this Act, the reforms which have succeeded it, and the 
reforms which are still required. Fr. W. 
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A FALSE ANTITHESIS. 


CULTURE AND Restraint. By Hugh Black. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 


Mr. Hucu Btack, in his work on Culture and Restraint, 
raises again the question of that great struggle between 
the ideal of self-development and the ideal of self- 
restraint which has been so much discussed and 
which may even at some time or other have existed. 
But philosophers have talked a great deal too much 
as if there were some kind of fundamental opposition 
between pleasing others and pleasing oneself, as_ if 
they were not both, under any tolerably suitable cir- 
cumstances, exceedingly natural things to do. A man who 
really set before himself a purely egotistic ideal, would have 
to lacerate himself like a monk. As other men crush down 
vices he would have to crush down the ancient and rebel- 
lious virtues. In order to love himself only, he would have 
to seek some darker and more illimitable deserts than the 
hermits sought, that they might love God only. He would 
have to turn his face from a man as St. Anthony turned his 
face from a woman. 

This is the first and most elementary of the modifica- 
tions which may be suggested in the idea of Mr. Hugh 
Black’s book, the idea of an inevitable and fundamental 
struggle between culture and restraint. For if culture be, 
as its name implies, the making possible of the greatest 
fruitfulness of this human spirit, it cannot be opposed to 
religion or to altruism, or to anything under the sun. The 
truth is that the word culture is used with an even 
more grotesque narrowness than we word religion. A 
cultured person in ordinary modern language means a per- 
son who is cultured in three or four of the most trivial and 
uninteresting of the externals of life. But it is quite clear 
that if the current exponent of culture despises the religious 
instinct, sneers at popular sentiment, shrinks from the rude 
contact of humanity, he does all this, not because he is 
irreligious or immoral or egotistical, but simply because he 
is uncultured. If a man cannot enjoy a crowd eating 
oranges outside the gallery of a Surrey theatre, he is not a 
cultured man. If a poet living in the country saw no 
charms in the pig-sty, the farmer would be fully justified in 
lamenting his lack of culture. For if culture be self-develop- 
ment it must include the simpler as well as the subtler 
appetites and faculties, physical courage, family affection, 
political excitement, a capacity for romping, and a sympathy 
with the Salvation Army. We do not speak of the perfect 
culture of a piece of ground when it could not possibly grow 
corn, but could only grow chrysanthemums. 

To begin with, therefore, it must be denied that culture 
excludes religion ; if it does it is not insufficient ss religion, 
it is insufficient as culture. The man who has learnt the 
beauty of Maeterlinck’s poetry and Morris’s wall-papers 
still requires, that he may complete his culture, to be taught 
the beauty of a brass band and the poetry of Evangelical 
hymns. But, on the other side, the case is quite equally 
strong in regard to religion. Religion is, like culture, a 
universal thing ; it sums up the world, and, under whatever 
temporary clouds of ethical error, it sums it up as a good 
thing. Mr. Black adopts the generally-admitted classifica- 
tion, and pits Hellenism, as the representative of the idea of 
enjoyment, against Hebraism as the representative of the 
idea of repression. But whence did this wild distinction 
come ? Whence did the modern esthetes get the astonish- 
ing idea that the Greeks were opposed to morality and 
restraint ? Were there ever people who moralised so much 
as the Greek poets and philosophers? The neo-Pagan may 
be a very brilliant and happy person, with his theories of 
complete self-assertion and the law of the joy of life, and 
there is nothing, in this connection, to be said about him, 
except that almost any actual Pagan would have kicked him 
out of his house. The zsthete who combines esthetic cul- 
ture and moral lawlessness may be a very good neo-Pagan, 
but he would have been an exceedingly bad Pagan. There 
was no world which held more stringently the idea of civic 
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responsibility than the ancient world, the world of Hel- 
lenism. 

Again, one may ask, why should Hebraism be regarded 
as the expression of a dark self-effacement; why should 
the Hebrews be regarded as a gloomy people ? They 
Ganced openly with delight in the goodness of God; the 
key-word of the Old Testament from beginning to end is 
the word “joy.” Their sacred books blaze with gold and 
jewels just as they blaze with elemental gratitude and 
pleasure. They believe, more openly and professedly than 
any people has believed, in the primal fertilities, in the 
fact that the corn and the orchard are the signals of the 
ultimate beneficence, in the fact that children and the fruit 
of the womb are a heritage and gift that cometh of the 
Lord. They declared that God called all things good, the 
most stupendously daring thing that any people has ever 
said. Yet they said one thing more daring still ; they said 
that all things called God good, that the blessing of the 
Seventh Day was hurled back again upon the Giver, that 
all created things praised the Lord. If this be the situa- 
tion, it is at least striking. God declares that the leper 
is good, and the leper praises God in reply. It would cause 
no astonishment if such a people was accused of extrava- 
gant optimism, of grotesque exuberance, of hysterical 
hilarity. But that they should be accused of being sombre, 
and allowing no place for exhilaration, is perhaps one of 
the darkest and most ancient riddles of human stupidity. 
It is absolutely and genuinely, for all intellectual purposes, 
like accusing the French of a slow and heavy materialism, 
or the Vikings of an over-subtle zstheticism. 

Upon the whole, it would seriously appear that in 
setting the Jew to fight the Greek in the lists of philosophy we 
have created a brutal and unmeaning conflict. We have made 
a war out of nothing as coolly and as cruelly as if we had 
set one cock to fight another cock in an ordinary cock-pit. 
There is no conflict between the culture of the Greeks and 
the religion of the Jews, when each is carried to its own 
natural and necessary culmination. The Greeks were a 
great deal too cultured to disapprove of religion. The Jews 
were a great deal too religious to be ignorant of pleasure. 
The real difference between them was not anything so futile 
as the distinction involved in the common use of the words 
Hellenism and Hebraism. The difference between them 
was not that the Greeks had a culture so limited that it never 
looked to the needs of the spirit, or that the Jews had a 
religion so self-contradictory that it never praised God for 
corn or wine or children. The real difference was in what 
may be called the pulse or pace of belief. The Greek poly- 
theism exhibited in an admirable symbolic form a sense of 
the doubt and vagueness of existence, the sense that one 
thing calls us one way and one another, that one God bids 
us go on and another God bids us turn back. The Jewish 
monotheism expressed the idea of the passionate unity and 
impetus of all things, that one God calls us, by one trumpet- 
call, to the observance of one law. The gods of the Greeks 
are alien even when they are benevolent: they are often, in 
Greek poetry, the enemies of their best adorers. The God 
of the Jews is a party leader, who never fails his friends, 
because he and they have one great cosmic triumph to 
achieve. The life of man, according to the Greeks, is a 
manly and steadfast march in a wilderness. According to 
the Jews, it is a cavalry charge of tree, brute, beast, and 
man, and it matters nothing if a thousand fail, if the charge 
carries the walls of Chaos. 

G. K. C. 





A NATURALIST IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue GREAT DESERTS AND Forests OF NORTH AMERIcA, By 
Paul Fountain. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 1901. 9s. 6d. net. 


A Natura History abounding in freshness such as this 
book is, is not often met with. Mr. Fountain does not pre- 
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tend to be a scientific naturalist, but he is a man with an 
unconquerable passion for wild life in the desert places of 
the earth. This taste for unspoilt nature combined with a 
humane side for all wild creatures engages our sympathies at 
once—we have the exhilaration that comes through the 
imagination being opened to such vast aspects of nature, 
and our feelings are never hurt by any wanton killing. 
Animal life always meets with mercy and kindness at Mr. 
Fountain’s hands. 

Mr. Hudson, in his sympathetic appreciation, which 
prefaces the book, quotes a letter from Mr. Fountain to the 
effect that the notes of his observations extend over a period 
of thirty-five vears, and that he made them in the first place 
for his own amusement and instruction, and with no inten- 
tion of publishing them. It may be that on this account 
there is no consciousness of effect in the book, no literary 
manner, but a simple directness which constitutes its great 
charm. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Fountain 
has not put more of his personal experience into his book, 
and thus secured a narrative to bind his chapters together. 
His personality is so clearly felt through all his accounts 
that we long for a fuller knowledge of personal incidents. 
Such trips as Mr. Fountain’s, undertaken a generation since 
in America’s west, could only have been carried through by 
dint of indomitable perseverance in the face of great diffi- 
culties and dangers arising from Indians, wild animals, 
prairie fires, and long stretches of desert. We glean some- 
thing of what hardships there were by Mr. Fountain’s 
account of the accidental burning of his waggon and sup- 
plies when he was nine days distant from assistance. 

In a chapter on the Red Man, Mr. Fountain espouses 
his cause with great earnestness. He puts the present un- 
happy condition of the Indian chiefly down to the fact that 
he has met with much injustice from his conquerors. It is 
indisputable that he has been most unfairly handled, but is 
not the gradual passing away of the Red Man caused bv the 
blighting effect that civilisation has upon him ? Mr. Francis 
Parkman says in the first volume of his Conspiracy of 
Pontiac : 

“Some races, like some metals, combine the greatest 
flexibility with the greatest strength. But the Indian is 
hewn out of rock. You can rarely change the form 
without destruction of the substance. Races of inferior 
energy have possessed a power of expansion and assimila- 
tion to which he is a stranger ; and it is this fixed and rigid 
quality which has proved his ruin. He will not learn the 
arts of civilisation, and he and his forest must perish 
together. The stern and unchanging features of his mind 
excite our admiration from their very immutability ; and we 
look with deep interest on the fate of this irreclaimable son 


of the wilderness, the child who will not be weaned from the 
breast of the rugged mother.” 


We do not intend to assert that the Indians could not 
have been conciliated, for the friendly terms on which they 
and the early French colonists lived are evidence to the con- 
trary. The French understood the Indian character, and 
saw that it was necessary to avoid giving offence by lack of 
courtesy for him and kis institutions; yet that they must 
make a show of power, for the Red Man kates weakness 
in friend or foe. ‘The English colonists, on the other hand, 
made no attempt to live peacefully with the savages and win 
their friendship. They were rude and contemptuous, and 
the Indians kated them. ; 

Mr. Fountain thinks that failure to Ckristianise the 
Red Men is due to their habit of close reasoning. This, we 
think, is hardly probable, for the savage mind has usually 
great powers of perception, but not of reason. On this 
point we may refer again to Mr. Parkman, who says of the 
Thdian : 

“‘ He seldom traces effects to their causes, or follows out 
actions to their remote results. Though a close observer 
of external nature, he no sooner attempts to account for her 
phenomena than he involves himself in the most ridiculous 


absurdities ; and quite content with these puerilities, he has 
not the least desire to push his inquiries turther.” 


One fresh from the Western States must feel that Mr. 
Fountain’s accounts are almost of things of a past age, so 
vast have the changes been in a generation’s time. Cities and 
towns have grown up, forests have been swept away, plains 


and deserts cut up by railways, and the bison, grizzly 
bear, puma, moose, and other wild creatures that live in 
these pages have vanished. But to one who has the adyen- 
turer’s spirit and a liking for rude nature, we heartily re- 
commend this book. 

Mr. Fountain says in his conclusion that he had in- 
tended to record his travels in other parts of the States, in 
Canada, and, above all, in Mexico, but that space forbids. 
We veiiture to hope, however, that he will put the records 
of these other travels into book form, and in the mean- 
time we sincerely thank him for the pleasure this volume has 
afforded us. 





THE WISDOM OF AN OLD ARTIST. 


CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NoRTHCOTE, R.A., WITH JAMES 
WARD ON ART AND ArTISTS. Edited by Ernest Fletcher, 
London: Methuen and Co. tos. 6d. 


THESE reminiscences of James Northcote will scarcely ex- 
cite the same interest as did the Conversations which 
William Hazlitt gave to the world sixty-one years ago. At 
that time the old painter was still alive, a link between the 
golden days of Gainsborough and Reynolds and the earthier 
period of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he survived by one 
year. Hazlitt, moreover, was a good writer and a good 
talker, and his remarks occupy a considerable space in the 
Conversations and contribute largely to their interest. 
In the present volume James Ward conscientiously sup- 
presses himself, and his provocative remarks seldom extend 
beyond tke limits of a few lines. Perhaps one of the longest 
is that in which he mentions that when he was working as an 
art student at the Louvre, Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was 
then engaged in painting the portraits of Charles X. and the 
Dauphin, frequently visited the Louvre, but never stopped 
to look at any picture excepting only a portrait by Titian, 
walking directly to it when he came in, and then walking 
directly out again. This gives occasion for a characteristic 
outburst. “How odd that is,” said Northcote, “why his 
things have not the slightest trace of the quality that dis- 
tinguishes this portrait, either in the mental part or cha- 
racter, or in the mode of execution. He must, I think, have 
been acting a part, for if he really felt so strongly, some 
little would have come out in his own pictures ; he couldn’t 
keep it in if he wished. No, no, Sir Thomas Lawrence, this 
is a hitch beyond you!” And again: “ My friends some- 
times speak to me in praise of the ability and popularity of 
Lawrence, but I sometimes lose my patience with them, for, 
although I will acknowledge that he possesses certain quali- 
ties, I consider him as a sort of man-milliner painter—a 
meteor of fashion—and I feel quite certain that posterity 
will estimate him very much as I do now.” In 
the presence of the Fragonard boom and the Duchess 
of Devonshire boom it is difficult to foretell what 
posterity will think of any painter; but Northcote’s 
views were always definite, and his judgment of Lawrence is 
not far from that current in the art world now. Caustic 
acumen, not free from ill-nature, is the prevailing character- 
istic of Northcote’s opinions of kis contemporaries. When 
a young artist, named Foster, who thought himself deserted 
by his friends, commits suicide, he has the following about 
friendship: 
“* Now there is a word that ought to be put out of the 
English language as it conveys a false meaning, and that 
is ——: for no such thing exists! Every man has a 
difficult part to perform in taking care of himself, so what is 
called friendship can only be a barter or exchange of 
services ; a man cannot afford more, and more ought not to 
be expected. The delusion of friendship has certainly been 
the destruction of many of the finest characters, for, indeed, 
none else are in danger from it. It has been so in the 
present instance, for poor Foster was ofa fine, open, generous 
disposition; he expected nothing else in other — 
and he has been deceived. What a pity it is! I think 
I could have saved him had I known his situation. 
J} would have told him, “A young man of your 
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handsome person, and witty and lively  disposi- 
tion, is not calculated to be shut up in a garret as an 
artist, where those qualities must be entirely sacrificed ; 
indeed, it will scarcely be possible for you to make such a 
sacrifice, and if you don’t, you cannot expect to succeed. 
The consequence of this will be that those you looked upon 
as your patrons and friends will fly off, and even become 
your enemies, when they find you are not likely to do them 
credit.” No; I would have advised him to have employed 
the interest of some of his great friends in procuring him 
to be sent out in the train of some of our ambassadors 
abroad, or in some such situation as that, where his fine 

erson, his wit, and his good nature might have rendered 
bie the ornament and delight of the society he was 
thrown amongst; he might then have made his for- 
tune by marriage and been a happy man, whereas 
now he has fallen a victim to the sad mistake of 
fancying that he was to become a painter—a secluded 
patient being, —— engrossed in his own pursuit, and as 
totally regardless of the world around him as the world was 
regardless of him. No! if 1 had been a beauty, I would 
have never been a painter. But what a pity it was that no 
one opened his eyes in time, otherwise he might have been 
saved. Oh, how melancholy that the finest dispositions 
should thus be sacrificed, while such as —— remain ! 

“¢The person you have just mentioned,’ said Ward, 
‘ might perhaps be driven to the same act; I understand he 
is in great distress,’ 

“*He driven to the same act!’ exclaimed Northcote ; 
‘were he to blow his brains out, he would{regain my good 
opinion. But he is safe enough, and you will never hear of 
his acting in the manner you fear.’” 


If Northcote’s opinion of his fellow artists was severe, 
he thought even worse of the dealers of the day, and their 
victims the collectors. “I often think,” he says, “that pic- 
ture-dealing is a dreadful occupation.” 


“«Pictures—I speak at least of the expensive ones—are 
seldom purchased from motives of love for them as works 
of art; itis to have the glory of possessing what cthers 
cannot obtain that will often decide a rich man to procure a 
masterpiece. I am afraid that those who succeed in picture- 
dealing must frequently be sad scoundrels. Look at D-—-! 
Why he pours out lies in turrents! I have heard him say 
that the great difficulty in his trade was to bargain with the 
purchaser in such a way that he wouldn't fly off—that the 


critical moment was to draw out the fish without breaking 
the line,’ ” 


Cynical worldly wisdom is the keynote of his views about 
his customers, the men and women, especially the women, 
who sat to him for their portraits. 


“* Now, my father, who was a very sensible man, but knew 
nothing of art, used to remark that if he were a painter he 
would accustom himself to draw the most beautiful heads, 
and when his sitters came he would observe where they 
deviated from these, and thus he would at once perceive 
wherein the likeness consisted. My father’s idea was a very 
good one. Hoppner frequently remarked that in painting 
ladies’ portraits he used to make as beautiful a face as he 
could, then give it a likeness to the sitter, working down 
from this beautiful state until the bystanders should cry 
out, Oh, I see a likeness coming!” whereupon he then 
stopped and never ventured to make it more like.’ ” 


And again: 


“To paint a lady’s portrait,is, indeed, a hazardous under- 
taking ; you are sure to make either a friend or an enemy 
for life ; beauty of one kind or another must be given to it. 
Now, Kneller gave it at the expense of likeness, and his 

ictures are not now so highly esteemed, for they have too 
ittle nature in them. hatever may be thought of 

Kneller’s pictures now, however, it must be remembered 
that his success was unequalied, and he frequently received 
twelve sitters in a single day. Away in China, painters are 
described by a term that signifies “ beauty-makers.” This 
circumstance ought to be kept in mind by every artist, for 
to be able to represent beauty is the only way to succeed as 
a portrait-painter.’ 

“* Tf one could “geod handsome sitters,’ said Ward, ‘ it 
might be practicable to paint beautiful portraits.’ 

‘You must do it,’ replied Northcote, ‘from ordinary 
sitters. High beauty can never be painted satisfactorily 
either to the possessors of itor toothers. Now, this circum- 
Stance of being able to paint beauty was unquestionably 
the making of Kneller. To be sure, his women are too 
much alike owing to his habit of generalising so much, but 
I think he has escaped that fault in his portraits of men, 
for the full-bottomed wig in which they were all dressed 
makes them appear to us to resemble each other more than 
they really do. Though beauty, however, is so highly 
requisite in a female portrait, yet a considerable degree of 


likeness and individuality is required as well, for portraits 
are generally painted for friends and relations as affection- 
ate remembrances of those who were near and dear to them. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to combine the two 
ualities by being able to seize upon the interesting part of 
the character, that which their_friends will most delight to 
seeinit. Lely, of course, was the man for grace; his por- 
traits are the most graceful that have ever been produced, 
more so than those of Titian, Guido, Parmigiano, or any of 
them; they are like beautiful dreams. The works of no 
ortrait-painter of the present day are fine—they are not 
adies and gentlemen, and are deficient in character.’ 
. . + Northcote now showed his friend a half-length por- 
trait ofa lady and child which he had recently painted, and 
observed that the friends of the lady in question—especially 
her mother—had not at first been satisfied with it, but had 
subsequently become delighted with it. ‘The fact is,’ con- 
tinued the painter, ‘though the mother herself might not be 
aware of it, she wanted a real ‘substitute for her daughter, 
who has married away and left her. Now, this is what a por- 
trait-painter cannot give ; it is unreasonable to expect it.’’” 


And again: 


« ‘Your sitters, instead of assisting you, are often bent only 
on their own amusement or self-indulgence, and plague you 
by their total ignorance of what they ought to do. Sostdea, 
their friends will often interfere, and try to put you out of 
your own feelings, and, in short, will tease and torment you 
in every possible way; he is a good painter, therefore, 
who can not only paint finely, but paint laaky in spite of ali 
hindrances.’ ” 


Enough has been said to show the tone of Northcote’s ‘reat- 
ment of his contemporaries, the painters, dealers, and sitters 
of the first quarter of the last century. What are we to say 
about his own work ? His historical paintings which ine 
valued most highly, are dead, buried, and forgotten. His 
portraits are of various merit. Some of the bes: of them 
hang, it is said, in country houses in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, his native town. The National Galle-y contains 
none of his works. The National Portrait Gallery cuntains 
four, of which those of his friend Godwin aad Dr. Jenner 
are perhaps the best. It is a pity that among the illustra- 
tions of this volume Mr. Fletcher has not included some 
specimens of the artist’s own handiwork. Perhaps his mest 
lasting productions will be the hands, figures, and draperies 
which he painted for Sir Joshua during the five years which 
he spent as pupil and companion in the famous house in 
Leicester-square. As a portrait-painter he was never first 
gate. Still, were he at work now, his portraits would pro- 
bably take as high a place as those of any painter of the 
present day, Millais being dead and Watts having ceased 
to produce Lis best work. An indifferent artist may, how- 
ever, be a good adviser, just as a poor scholar may be an 
excellent teacher, and in this age of impressionists some of 
his criticism might well be taken to heart. 


““«T see more and more,’ he exclaims, ‘ that careless finish- 
ing is the vice of the English school, and it is most ruinous 
to the age gel wang Sir Joshua led to it by his example, 
and yet his advice to young beginners was to copy the 
German method—that is, to paint carefully and to make out 
every part carefully and distinctly. Sir Joshua had too much 
to do, and was obliged to paint in such a way that did not 
satisfy himself. Painting is indeed a difficult thing; don’t 
go about it as ifit were easy! Labour from needy people 
as models, and investigate every part with the greatest care. 
In the earliest portraits of Titian, and in all those of 
Raphael, you will find no slobbering, but every part highly 
finished, and the very hairs of the eyebrows —I may almost 
say—counted. 

“Ts not high finish,’ asked Ward, ‘generally destructive 
of breadth ?’ 

“«That is the finish of weak minds; the finish I mean, 
must have the broad masses, as well as the minuteness, of 
nature.’ ” 


And again: 

“‘«Sir Joshua,’ remarked Ward, ‘must have been a man 
of great industry,’ 

“*He looked constantly to the goal before him, 
replied Northcote, ‘and suffered nothing to turn his 
attention from it; no pleasure, no feelings of any kind were 
allowed to stand in the way; this, indeed, has been the case 
with all great men; though, perhaps, in kings and nobles it 
makes a greater show than in men of inferior station. 
Reso‘ute industry will do wonders, and the man who prac- 
tises it will strike out new lights that he has never before so 
much as thought of. All professors to achieve success in 
their callings are obliged to practise incessantly. One of my 
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—— plays the violin, and the continued scrapings of 
his bow constantly reach my ears; unflagging industry is the 
only way for professional men to acquire facility in their 
respective arts,’” 


Like Leslie’s Zife of Constable, the Conversations of 
Northcote may, no doubt, be read with interest and advan- 
tage by the young artists of the present day. It is perhaps 
too much to hope that they will profit by the perusal. 





THE STUDY OF RELIGION. 


Tue Srupy oF RELIcIon. By Morris Jastrow, jun. London: 
Walter Scott, Paternoster-square. 1901. 6s. 


Tus book is one of the latest additions to the Contempo- 
rary Science Series; its writer is a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The plan of treatment is rather odd. 
Part I. is entitled “ General Aspects,” and includes a sketch 
of the history of the “ science,” or rather of the achievements 
of those who, during the last three hundred years, have 
ventured to treat “religion” not as something sai generis, 
but as a human activity, like “art” or “culture” in a 
general sense. The second part deals with the relation of 
“religion” to philosophy, ethics, psychology, history, cul- 
ture ; these chapters seem to be the least satisfactory in the 
book, and, beyond the fact that all the above-named may 
stand for territories, as it were, having a common frontier 
with the realm of religion on one side or another, they have 
little community. Finally, we are suddenly faced with 
some very practical proposals for the teaching of “ religion ” 
(objectively understood)—as we might put it, “ other people’s 
religions.” Some of the suggestions remind us of the signi- 
ficance of the warning not to apply the categories of quan- 
tity and measure to the soul. We select a few of the re- 
commendations made for the outfit of proposed museums 
for the study of religion: 
“ These diagrams need to be supplemented by a series of 
maps illustrating for the various periods the distribution of 
the special a » » « Statistical tables should form 


an important adjunct to the maps, indicating the number of 
adherents of the various religions,” &c. 


Models of altars, ecclesiastical vestments and archi- 
tecture, charms, tokens, objects of veneration—all should 
be gathered and grouped in a rational order. As we rise 
higher in the scale to religions with literature and “ dog- 
matic theology ” we employ symbols more freely : 


“Statistical tables should furnish facts regarding their 
relative scope and distribution, while by means of diagrams 
the range covered by certain leading doctrines—such as 
monotheism, immortality of the soul, incarnation, and the 
like—could be traced.” 


Familiar only with the provision made in our own 
Universities for such purposes, we are surprised at the 
variety of the programme of lectures given during one 
quarter at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris: 


“RELIGIONS OF NON-CIVILISED PEOPLES. 

“1, Marillier.—1, The worship of the dead and the con- 
dition of souls after death. 2. Human sacrifices and 
cannibalistic riies. 

‘RELIGIONS OF THE ExTREME ORIENT AND OF THE 

AMERICAN INDIANS. 

“Léon de Rosny.—1, Tao and the idea of God in ancient 
China. 2. The Trinity idea in primitive Shintoism. 3. The 
Buddhistic doctrine of the reincarnation and of the extinc- 
tion of personality. 4. Interpretation of sacred writings of 
the extreme Orient and of ancient Armenia. 

“RELIGIONS OF INDIA, 

“A, Foucher.—1. Buddhistic Archeology and Icono- 

graphy. 2. Interpretation of the Laws of Manu. 
** RELIGIONS OF EGyptT, 
“FE, Audineau.—1. The recevt excavations of Abydos 


(second year), 2. The life of St. Macarius Agyptius 
(Coptic). 


“RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL AND THE WESTERN SEMITES. 

* Maurice Vernes.—1. The traits of the ancient religion 
of Israel: sanctuaries, festivals, public and private wor- 
ship. 2. Interpretation of the second part of Isaiah. 


“ TALMUDIC AND RABBINICAL JUDAISM. 

“Israel Levi—a1. Critical study of the Midrash Bereshit 
Rabba. 2. Inter retation of the recently discovered Hebrew 
fragments of Ecclesiasticus. 

‘* ISLAM AND THE RELIGIONS OF ARABIA. 


“ Harting Derenbourg.—1. Chronological study of the 
Koran. 2. Interpretation of Sabaan and Himyaritic in- 
scriptions,” 


The foregoing do not make up more than half of the 
whole course. We may add that Mr. Jastrow has himself 
helped all who wish to undertake the comparative study of 
religions by compiling an exhaustive bibliography of the 
study, duly classified, in which he gives especial prominence 
to the works of the illustrious Dutch scholar Tiele. 

It might be thought that religion, being the most elusive 
of all human activities, would be less fitted than any other 
for such cut-and-dried methods of study, and it might 
plausibly be urged that a museum, ¢.g., would merely be a 
collection of the changing externals of this or that cult, of 
objective symbols, and only treasure up the perishable 
vestures of undying realities, and that the students trained in 


. such a manner would regard religion merely as a branch of 


archeology or anthropology ; and this would be a vicious 
abstraction. Yet, on the other side, Mr. Jastrow might 
bring up the whole train of considerations that follow 
from a view that he has expressed in his book. Thus, speak- 
ing of the effect of the modern interest in Sanscrit and in 
the Semitic languages on our knowledge of the religions of 
various parts of the East, he gives as his opinion (what is 
indeed obvious) that it is futile to hope to form any valid 
notion of a religion, largely embodied in a literature, with- 
out knowing the language in which that literature is written. 
He quotes the celebrated passage in Job, which has been 
translated by Christians, reading the New Testament into 
the Old, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” For good or 
evil it will live in that form among English-speaking people 
through the currency which it has gained by forming part of 
the text of a famous oratorio. Yet, as Mr. Jastrow reminds 
us, we should look backward rather than forward for the true 
meaning of the word rendered “ redeemer.” In the original 
it refers to a time before the Hebrews had any settled 
administration of justice, and the murder of a man required 
that some surviving member of his family should become 
the “avenger of blood,” whereby a wild kind of justice was 
ensured. Yet how unfit is a phrase with such associations 
to do duty as representing the work of the Christian Re- 
deemer, for the description of which all forensic metaphors 
from first to last have been hardly felicitous! How many of 
the most striking passages in the Bible owe their historical 
reputation to some such original misunderstanding! 

As we have said, we think that the first part of this 
book is the most successful, and we think that Mr. Jastrow 
is at his best when he is dealing with the various attempts 
that have been made to classify religions, or to define the 
essence thereof, or to account for its origin. —_ Particularly 
interesting is his treatment of Max Miiller’s proposal to see 
one “ aspect” of religion in the Aryan, another in the Semi- 
tic group of beliefs. He even wanted to deal in like manner 
with Turanians, as if the word covered any kind of unity 
higher than the unity of a lumber room into which is tossed 
everything that cannot be put into the other groups. It was 
indeed unworthy of Max Miiller, who, as Mr. Jastrow ob- 
serves, had views and interests wider than those of the mere 
philologist, to classify religions on the lines of what are 
finally lingual divisions. Setting that aside, our author 


questions the validity of the “ differentia” which Max 
Miiller assigns to the groups. Thus the Aryans are sup- 
posed to have seen “God in nature,” the Semitics “ God in 
history,” the Turanians (one might as well say the “non- 
ego”) to have all conspired to worship their ancestors. 

philosophy teaches anything, it teaches the wisdom of 
sparing general propositions; and the critic is left mar- 
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velling not more at Hegel’s Procrustean way of dealing with 
facts than at this achievement of Max Miiller, who prided 
himself on not being a theorist. Why, we may as well fall 
back on Matthew Arnold, who was only an ordinary scholar 
and got his knowledge of the more remote studies second- 
hand from Renan, and accept epigrammatic descriptions of 
the differences between Hellenic spontaneity and Hebrew 
severity ; and perhaps we are on firmer ground when we 
look first at Psalm 142 and then at the subtleties of the 
Athanasian Creed for radical distinctions of this kind. 


H. M. C. 





SOME MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


YounGc BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 


NinE UNLIKELY TALES. By E. Nesbit. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


Mrs. HAMMOND’s CHILDREN. By Mary Strafford. London: 
Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. 


Two Busysopigs. By Mrs. S. G. Arnold. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 


BAKER MINOR AND THE DRAGON. By G. E. Farrow. London: 
Pearson. 58. 


THE LitrLeE BLUE Books FOR CHILDREN: THE CASTAWAYS 
oF MEeapow Bank. By Thomas Cobb. THE BEECHNUT 
Book. By Jacob Abbott. THe AiR Gun, By T. Hilbert. 
London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. each. 


THe Biue Baby. By Mrs. Molesworth. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 


PILLow Stories. By S. L. Heward and Gertrude M. Bradley. 
London: Grant Richards. 


THE BarRN Books: THE Day Book AND THE FARM Book. 
London: Dent. 


UncLe Remus. By J. Chandler Harris. Illustrated by J. H. 
Shepherd. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


THOSE who give books to children may be divided into 
those whose gifts are intended to instruct and those whose 
gifts are intended to amuse. With both classes we find 
fault. The former, who seem to ask themselves, “ What 
will the children dislike most ?” we leave to harden in their 
own sense of righteousness. They are irreclaimable. With 
the latter, who ask themselves, “ What will the children 
like ?” we would reason awhile. They have muck. more to 
consider than the quite easy answer to their question. With 
all the solemnity of an official of the Charity Organisation 
Society, we warn them against the indiscriminate giving of 
books that children like. They must remember that they 
are dealing with unformed tastes. Every book that they 
give may be bringing the recipient nearer to an appreciation 
of Shakespeare or to a blind adoration of the novels of Miss 
Gabblegoose. One of the most satisfactory things about 
children (who have other amiable qualities) is that they like 
good books, suited to their age and understanding, almost as 
much as bad books so suited. The optimistic view that 
every book that a child likes is a good one seems to lack 
commonsense. The critic is wanted in the nursery even 
more than in the library. That is the point we are labour- 
ing, to express ; it is where we come in. 

When we come to looking through the dozen books 
mentioned above with a view to selecting presents for young 
friends, we see that we have set ourselves a hard task. There 
are very few of them that some child or other would not 
like. Is it possible to divide these into good or bad? We 
should soon find ourselves doing horrible injustices if we 
made the attempt. Yet we may so distinguish among them 
that the purchaser on whom lies the responsibility may be 
able to decide whick. he would consider good or bad. We 
must not be too absolute in matters of taste. 

“Tan Maclaren’s” book stands in rather a different 
class to the rest of the books before us. It is a Scottish 
Stalky and Co. We must admit that we prefer the English. 


“Tan Maclaren” has great talent for sentimental episode, 
and he applies this to the school life of “ Specy,” “ Nestie,” 
and their friends. One of the chief characters in the book 
is a master who is nicknamed “ Bulldog” on account of his 
great ferocity. He is, of course, extremely tender-hearted 
really. The scene where he is ill, and the naughty boys (who 
are really good ; you know the kind) come to visit him, may 
serve to illustrate the nature of the book. 


_ “*Peter has come, sir,’ said Nestie, ‘to ask for you. He 
is very sorry that you are ill, and so are all the boys. Peter 
thought you might be wearying to—to use the c—cane, and 
Peter is wearying too. Just a little one, sir, to p—please 
Specy,’ and Nestie laid an old cane he had hunted up, a 
cane retired from service, upen the bed within reach of Bull- 
dog’s hand. . . . . His hand closed again upon the 
sceptre of authority, and Peter laid a grimy paw open upon 
the bedclothes. The master gave it one little stroke with 
all the strength he had. ‘The gidlers,’ he said softly, ‘the 
little gidlers can’t do without me after all.’” 


Of course, this was the turning point of the illness. It 
must be admitted that the pranks of the boys are often en- 
tertaining and well described. On the whole, however, we 
find the boys most real in the admirable illustrations of Mr. 
Harold Copping. 

Nine Unlikely Tales are by the author of The T'rea- 
sure Seekers and The Would-be-Goods, which gives them 
at once a claim to our attention. They are spontaneous 
and full of fancy, with a wealth of ingenious ideas that 
Lewis Carroll might have envied, yet never recalling the 
creator of “Alice” in the direct way that Mr. G. E. 
Farrow does in Baker Minor and the Dragon, a more 
laboured book, though with some of the qualities one would 
expect from the author of Z'4e Wallypug of Why. Pillow 
Stories, though presumably for younger children, belongs 
to the same class as the above two books. In it the 
curious may learn, and, if the curious does not want 
originality so much as detail, may learn with pleasure, 
some hitherto unrecorded incidents in the lives of the 
Old Woman Under the Hill, Contrary Mary, Little Boy 
Blue, Tom the Piper’s Son, and other nursery celebrities. 

“The Little Blue Books for Children” are edited 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas, whose name is in itself something of 
a guarantee in books of this kind. They are books for 
children who have reached the age when they like a con- 
nected tale of some length, and they chiefly narrate the 
adventures of other children in a realistic manner. The 
Castaways of Meadow Bank strikes us as particularly good. 
It tells the adventures of some children in a flood, how 
they got into a house in the middle of flooded fields, and 
let their boat wash away from them, and how they had to 
wait in the house till the flood subsided. Both 
this book and Zhe Air Gun end with a quite unnecessary 
suggestion of wedding-bells, so remote as to be probably 
unintelligible as well as uninteresting to small readers. 
In The Beechnut Book, Mr. Lucas introduces us to Mr. 
Jacob Abbott, a popular American author, who died in 
1879, after writing two hundred such books. If they were 
all as good as this tale of the little French boy in Franconia, 
he must have been a remarkable man. TZ wo Busybodies 
and Mrs. Hammond’s Children are also long stories about 
children. The former tells of two “little angels” who 
come on a visit to their aunt, and a very theatrically cross 
uncle, who is really moved by their childish ways more 
than he cares to admit, especially when, in the end, they 
become angels in earnest ; the latter we found, when we had 
overcome the terror inspired by the huge-headed girls 
in the pictures, a most charming description of child life. 
We wondered, on reading it, whether children liked books 
that describe them so realistically, or whether such a book 
does not come in the second of the two classes of children’s 
books, those written for children and those written about 
children. We are inclined to think that children rather 
prefer being sentimentalised over. However, we trea 
Mrs. Hammona’s Children on a child, and the truth of it 
evidently made Lion, Milly, Bob, and the rest real to her, 
and their doings absorbingly interesting. None of these 
books seemed quite to fill the place that used to be occu- 
pied by a book of Mrs. Molesworth, who this year gives 
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us a volume of short sketches. Only one of these, which 
describes the secret sorrows of a small girl who had been 
compared to a monkey on a stick, seemed to recall to us 
the author of Carrots. 

The pretty little Bairn Books, one of which describes 
a visit to a farm and the other all the different days of 
interest in a child’s life, such as Washing Day, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Pancake Day, May Day, the Shortest Day, &c., 
are made especially attractive by Mr. Charles Robinson’s 
illustrations. The letterpress is neither quite simple nor 
effectively descriptive. It seems too often to be written 
under the impression that it does not much matter what 
you say to a child so long as it is silly enough. However, 
it serves for the most part well enough to introduce the 
charming pictures. Another book that claims notice for 
its pictures is the new edition of immortal Uncle Remus that 
Mr. J. H. Shepherd has illustrated with appreciation and 
his usual humour. His coloured plates are exceptionally 
good, especially that which shows the_rabbits with the 
milk pails. 





ECCLESIASTICAL MILLINERY. 


ENGLISH CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. A Handbook for Workers 
and Designers. By Maud R. Hall. Illustrated. London: 
Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. 


Ir it be true, as modern thinkers avow, that woman has 
thrown aside her thimble for the hunting crop, her bodkin 
for the racquet, her needle for the niblick, and her wheel 
of industry for the wheel of progress, Miss Hall’s insinuat- 
ing volume comes as a timely reclaimer to softer and more 
orthodox pastimes. The praises of passive labour are less 
often sung now than of yore; but there is doubtless an in- 
tellectual excitement connected with apfliquée, a curious 
pleasure in “ pouncing,” and a joy in good basket stitch, such 
as the idle or merely athletic can never know. How little 
does the active but unimaginative tourist reck of the strange 
medley of medieval emotions that stirred the hearts of 
Matilda and her maidens as their nimble fingers wove the 
wondrous tapestry of Bayeux? “ Back to embroidery!” 
is the unheeded plaint of the twentieth century mother. 
But the tambour frame is a far cry from the golf links, and 
her daughters turn an unheeding ear. There is still, how- 
ever, a sufficient number left of the sampler-working genera- 
tion to ensure a reading public for Miss Hall’s book. The 
author holds a brief for the needle. “For interest and 
excitement,” she observes, “embroidery has no peer.” Miss 
Hall does not advocate, however, a merely secular imple- 
ment ; crochet needles and the grosser kinds used for Berlin 
wool waistcoats are good friends in their way, but for the 
high finish necessary to a stole or a chasuble none but the 
most ritualistic of egg-eyes need apply. Church needle- 
work is easily seen to be the most becoming for a refined 
gentlewoman ; plain sewing should be relegated to the ser- 
vants’ hall, and none but a Dissenter would wish to knit. 

This volume is beautifully illustrated and delightfully 
explanatory. The neophyte reader will be filled with re- 
spect and enthusiasm, the uninitiated with a mild and hope- 
less awe. It is essentially a manual for experts, and to re- 
gard it in the light of mere literature were absurd. No 
clergyman’s library should be without it. 


O. 


The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 
THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT: 
WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN RED. 
John XIV., 23. 


ls. 8d., 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 
Why not write for Lists? They will be sent post free 




















SCHOOL NOTICES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. N 
Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s £ 
College, Cambridge). g 
Lent Term commences January 13th. 
The School is organised as a first grade Modern and Classical School. Fo 
prospectus apply to the office, Gower Street, W.C - 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 
I 
CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting q 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the ‘ 
Junior School until the age of 11. ' 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Weuemement if desired. i 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. P 

Principal, Miss E. THompson. ( 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


' Miss Hickey (formerly G, P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cotvett, L.L.A., 
teceive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close toSea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by i | 
medical profession. é 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Am.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 








THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 


all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N.* 13th and 2gth on 
the Britannia (beth first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 15. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 





Principal—F, W. AVELING, M.4A., B.Sc. 








Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 


Public School Training. 3 
Five Laboratories. 








SCHOOLS. 4 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. 
offered for this class of advertisement. 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Special terms are 
Apply to— 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 
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APPEALS. 








GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E., 


Makes urgent appeal for a Renovation and Building Fund of 
£180,000, and for an additional £14,000 per annum towards 
general maintenance. 


H. COSMO O. BONSOR, Treasurer, 





THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 
HAVERSTOCK HILL and HORNSEY RISE (Founded 1758). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—HORACE B. MARSHALL, Esq,, J.P., D.L. 


Maintains and educates 500 Fatherless Children, varying in 
age from infancy to 14 years. An undenominational institution 
supported by voluntary contributions. 


Help for the “‘ Fatherless and the Widow in their affliction” 
is urgently needed. Contributions will be thankfully received 
and all information given by the Secretary, ALEXANDER 
GRANT, at the Office, 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





DISABLED MISSIONARIES’ WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS’ FUND 


OF THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


This Fund was formed to give support to aged and infirm 
Missionaries who, after life-long service, are compelled to cease 
from their labours. 61 of these receive yearly grants of £52. 
65 Widows whose husbands died in the work receive grants of 
from £10 to £20 yearly. In all about 200 persons are Recipients 
of this Fund. The Committee require over £5,000 a year to 
meet the demands; they, therefore, earnestly ask you to cast 
generously into this part of Our Lord’s Treasury. 

Treasurer—F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary—JAMES DUNN, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., Limited. 





“CONTRASTS !” 


IS THE TITLE OF THE 
! ST. GILES’S CHRISTIAN MISSION’S WINTER APPEAL. 
IT SHOWS: 


HOW THE POOR EXIST. 
How Helpless Women and Children suffer. 
How the St. Giles’s Christian Mission helps, 
How constantly and extensively it works. 
How urgently funds are needed NOW. 
How you can‘assist to provide FOOD, FIRING, CLOTHING, for 
those unable to provide for themselves. 
TREASURER: F. A. BEVAN, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54, Lombard Street, E.C, 
SUPERINTENDENT: WM. WHEATLEY, t Ampton Street, Regent Square, 
London, W.C, 


SAPo po 





REEDHAM ORPHANAGE, PURLEY, Surrey. 





Entirely dependent upon public benevolence for its needs. 


Children are eligible for admission at three months old, and are retained and 
cared for in every way until they are rs. 


The Board of Management have a fatherless family of 300 to care for. They 
have been obliged to borrow £500 to meet current expenses, and they most 
earnestly appeal for AID in their work. 


HY. COSMO O. BONSOR, Treasurer. 


J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secretary. 
Office, 99, Cannon Street, E.C. 





THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


Employs 460 Missionaries. } [FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


IT IS ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES, HAVING BEEN FOUNDED BY DAVID NASMITH IN 1835. 


The City Missionary is a friend in the Homes of the People, where he 
expounds the Holy Scriptures ; while 125 SPECIAL Missionaries are appointed 
to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibusmen, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, Gasworkers, 
Railwaymen, Dockers, &c., including 25 to the Landlords, Barmen, and 
Customers in over 8,000 Public-houses, and 18 who visit solely among the Welsh, 
Jews, and Foreigners in London. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK 
DURING 1900-1901 :— 
Induced to attend Public Worship .. 5,249 


New Communicants .. - “ oe oe oe 1,601 
Restored to Church Communion ee oe ee oe 448 
Drunkards Reclaimed .. a as - os 1,464 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
§ Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
? Rev. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 
Bankers : Messrs. BARCLAY AND CO., LTD., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Offices : 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


Secretaries : 
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SPHAKHER 


OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


AN IDEAL POPULAR LIBRARY OF GENERAL HISTORY 
LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 





For a FIRST PAYMENT 
of 8S. only, 


THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 56 VOLS. 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


‘¢That most admirable and deservedly Popular Series,’’ 


Criticism of ‘‘ THE TIMES. 





The preoccupied man of business can pick up one volume or other of this Library and enjoy half an hour’s 


leisure, at the same time broadening his views and adding to his knowledge. 


that the average man need know of general history. 


In fact the series contains all 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, ‘‘ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘“‘BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
° of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 


In Cloth, 8s., and 16 further payments of 10s. each, or Net Cash £8. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL, 
Milburn (Gordon, M.A.), A Study of Modern Anglicanism, 3s. 6d. Swan Sonnen- 


schein. 

‘A Minister of God,” Selections from the Occasional Sermons and Addresses 
of John Hamilton Thom, Edited with a Memoir by V. D. Davies, B.A., 2s. 
net. Philip Green, ; 

Nicoll (Rev. . Robertson, M.A., LL.D.), The Church’s One Foundation, 
Christ and Recent Criticism, 3s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. Ey 

Orr (James, M.A., D.D.), The Progress of Dogma, being the Elliot Lectures 
delivered at the Weste:n Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Penna., U.S.A., 
1897, 7s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Allgood (Major-General G., C.B.), China War, 1860, Letters and Journal, with 

Numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 12s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 
VERSE. 

Green (Romney), Poems, ss. net. R. Brimley Johnson, . 

Rodd (Rennell), Ballads of the Fleet and Other Poems, a new edition with 
several additional pieces, 3s. 6d, Edward Arnold. 

Trevelyan (R. C.), Polyphemos and Other Poems, with designs by R. E. Fry, 
7s. 6d, net. R. Brimley Johnson. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mitchell (J. E.), edited by, Mateo-Falcone, by Mérimée, “ Blackie’s Little French 
Classics,” 4d. Blackie. 

Hirsch (Henry), A Brief Sketch of French History, 1815-1873, 1s. 6d. Blackie, 

Guilgault (Léony), A Brief Sketch of French History, 1789-1815, 1s. 6d. Blackie. 

Goldberg (C. C., M.A.), Selections from Rabelais’ Gargantua et Pantagruel, 
‘* Blackie’s Little French Classics,” 4d. Blackie. 

Webb (F. E., M.A.), King Richard the Third, with introduction and notes by, 
‘* Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare,” 10d. Blackie. 

The Picture Shakespeare—Macbeth. Blackie. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘* Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901.” 

Russia: its Industries and Trade. Issued by order of State Secretary S. J. de 
Witte, 4s, 6d. Glasgow: Hay, Nisbet and Co. 

Journal of the Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
December, 1901, 6d. Dublin. 

Payn (F. W.). Cromwell on Foreign Affairs, together with four Essays on Inter- 
national Matters, 2s. 6d. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

Grant-Duff (Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E., G.C.S.I., F.R.S.), Edited by, The 
Victorian Anthology, 7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein, 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Downing (Charles) (Clelia), God in Shakespeare: The Course of the Poet's 
Spiritual Life—with his Reflections thereon, and his resultant Conception of 
his World-Personality, inductively established from his text. Second edition, 
with special preface to meet preconceptions and misconceptions, 6s. Green- 


ing. 
Perrault (Master Charles), Tales of Passed Times. With twelve illustrations by 
Charles Robinson, 1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 
Songs from the Plays of William Shakespeare, 2s. R. Brimley Johnson. 
MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 
Cornhill, ie, 1902, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1902, ros. 6d. Sampson Low. 
English Illustrated Magazine, January, 1902. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin, 
Gentleman's Magazine, January, 1902, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
‘**Gloucester” Diary and Directors’ Calendar for 190. 
Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities, Edited by John Lane, 1s. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 
Pall Mall, January, 1902, 1s. 18, Charing Cross-road. 
Smart Set, January, 1902, 1s. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 
The Americanisation of the World; or, The Trend of the Twentieth Century, 
y W. T. Stead, ‘‘ Review of Reviews Annual,’ 1s. Mowbray House. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darli 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 2 eeceel 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Is, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham, 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Liandudno, Rhyl, Eangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 











‘* A brilliant book.”— The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LO N DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a. 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 








LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is ee pene gs Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 


Yearly .......... £1 8 Oo Yearly ......000.. £1 10 O 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly .... O07 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


ae should be made a to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
ed ee Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3Page. 4}3Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
MAUET..00..00000000 810 0 0 £5 © O £2310 0 £3 6 $ 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
Matter..........000. G9 O O 410 oO 25 0 3 00 
Other pages........ 8 00 400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
Is. per line, broad ,, 
8d. ‘i narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F, S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


January 18th to February 10th.—_From Marseilles to 
Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, and back to Marseilles. A 24 days’ 
Cruise for 27 Guineas and upwards. Return 
Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles included 


This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 


£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and _ TOBOG- 
GANING PARTIES to CHAMONIX or to 
GRINDELWALD. 














Full particulars from the Secretary Endsleigh-gardens 
Euston, London, N.W, ‘? ene 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list of clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 
Abergavenny Club. 
Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 
Amherst Club, Hackney. 
Andover Club. 
Andover, County Club, 
Ashford Liberal Club. 
Ayr County Club. 
Bacup Liberal Club. 
Banbury Conservative Club 
Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 
Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 
Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 
Bayswater Club, W. 
Bedford Club. 
Bedford Liberal Club. 
Belfast, Ulster Club. 
Beverley Club. 
Beverley News Rooms, 
Birmingham, Clef Club. 
Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 
Birmingham Press Club. 
Birmingham Victorian Club, 
Bishop Auckland Club, 
Blackburn, County Club. 
Blackpool, Wainwright 
Club. 
Blandford Constitutional Club. 
Boscombe Club. 
Bournemouth, Arts Club. 
Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 
Bradford and County Conservative Club. 
Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 
Bradford Liberal Club. 
Brighouse Liberal Club, 
Brighton Carlton Club. 
Brighton Liberal Club. 
Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 
Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 
Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 
Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 
Bury, Trevelyan Club. 
Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 
Cambridge Conservative Club. 
Cambridge University Carlton Club. 
Campbeltown Club. 
Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 
Cardiff, County Club. 
Carlisle Conservative Club. 
Cathays Conservative Club. 
Chelsea Conservative Club. 
Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Clevedon Constitutional Club. 
Colchester Liberal Club. 
Colne Liberal Club. 
Colonial Club, Whiteball, S.W, 
Cork County Club. 
Coventry Liberal Club. 
Coventry Reform Club. 
Crediton Constitutional Club. 
Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 
Darlington Conservative Club. 
Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 
Dawlish Constitutional Club. 
Deal, Wellington Club. 
Dorking Club. 
Dublin, Alexandra Club. 
Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 
Dublin University Club. 
Dundee, Eastern Club. 
Dunfermline Club. 
Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 
Durham County Club. 
Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 
East Oxford Liberal Club. 
Eccentric Club, W. 
Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 
Edinburgh Scottish Conservative Club, 


Conservative 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 
Elgin Club. 
Exeter and County Club. 
Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 
Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 
Folkestone Masonic Club. 
Folkestone, Radnor Club. 
Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 
Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 
Frome Liberal Club. 
Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 
Galway County Club. 
Glossop Liberal Club. 
Gloucester Liberal Club. 
Greenwich Conservative Club. 
Grosvenor Club, W. 
Halifax, Borough Club. 
Halifax Club. 
Harrow Constitutional Club. 
Hastings, County Conservative Club. 
Hawick Liberal Club. 
Herne Bay Club. 
Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 
Hopton Liberal Club. 
Horsham Club. 
Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 
Hull Club. 
Hull Constitutional Club. 
Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 
Iikley Library. 
Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 
Ipswich Institute. 
Ipswich Reform Club. 
Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 
Kendal Conservative Club. 
Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Keynsham Liberal Club, 
Kidderminster Masonic Club. 
Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 
Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 
Kingston, Albany Club. 
Launceston Liberal Association. 
Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Leeds Building Exchange. 
Leeds Catholic Club. 
Leicester and County Liberal Club. 
Leith Liberal Club. 
Leith, Merchants’ Club. 
Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 
Lewisham Conservative Club. 
Limerick Junior Club. 
Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 
Liskeard Conservative Club. 
Littlehampton, Club and 
Rooms. 
Louth Liberal Club. 
Luton Liberal Club. 
Maidenhead Constitutional Club’ 
Maidstone Conservative Club. 
Malvern Club. 
Manchester, Arts Club. 
Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 
Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 
Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 
Margate Club. 
Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 
Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Moffat Club. 
Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 
Newton Abbot Club. 
Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 
Northampton Conservative Club, 
Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 
Nuneaton Conservative Club, 


Reading 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs. ) Liberal Club. 
Otley Unionist Club. 

Ottery Liberal Club. 

Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 

Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 

Paisley Liberal Club. 

Plymouth Club. 

Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club, 

Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Press Club, E.C. 

Preston Reform Club. 

Putney Constitutional Club. 

Reading, Athenzeum, 

Reading Liberal Club. 

Reigate Constitutional Club. 

Richmond, Reading Room. 

Ripon Liberal Club. 

Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 

Royal Colonial Institute, S.W. 

Rugby Club. 

Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Rye, Dormy House Club. 

Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 

Salop, South Shropshire Club. 

Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club, 

Savage Club, S.W. 

Scarborough Club. 

Sheffield Athenzeum. 

Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 

Club. 

Sheffield Reform Club. 

Sheffield, The Club. 

Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 

Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 

South Shields Liberal Club, 

Spalding Constitutional Club. 

St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 

St. Leonards Club. 

Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 

Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 

Thirsk, The Institute. 

Tipperary County Club. 

Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 

Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C. 

Wakefield and County Club. 

Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 

Wigan Reform Club. 

Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club, 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club, 
Wokingham Club. 

Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 

York, Conservative Club. 

York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 
Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 
20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. &.CO., 


Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _... or o 


£40,000,000. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
2 ° ° / 
o when not drawn below £100, o 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 24 of . 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


RENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7Zhe Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


M&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
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THE nEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THEM. 











6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
SS RE ED TO I EE AES TY 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month, 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—-MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

















ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 











CAN BE RENEWED 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
BY PLACING IN A 
CLEAR FIRE, 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
1s.; Post Free, 
ls. 3d. 


Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 
on Application. 





Ask your Stationer tor 
the Patent Everlasting 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


AND 


PAPER 
WEIGHT 


Durable. 
Economical. 





METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


THE EVERLASTING BLOTTER AND ADVERTISING CO., Limited, 


8 and 9g, 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


W.Cc. 
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